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- PICKERING COLLEGE 


NEWMARKET - ONTARIO 


A Residential School For Boys 
EDUCATION FOR MODERN LIFE 


Pickering College offers the kind of 
education that inculcates in your boy an 
understanding that goes beyond mere 
academic learning. It is our endeavour to 
equip him for citizenship in a changing 
world. In addition to the Matriculation 
and Business Courses, school life at Pick- 
ering promotes the physical, social and 
spiritual development of its students by 
offering a wide range of interests and 
supplementary activities — lectures and 
discussion groups on current problems, 
civic and economic — specialized library 
service — hobby clubs — vocational guid- 
ance — musical, artistic and dramatic 
interests. Seasonal athietic activities 
throughout the year. 


Summer Term Opens April 18th 





For full information write the Headmaster, 
Joseph McCulley, B.A. 
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Prague and Memel 

HE return of the Memel territory to Germany 

is but a very minor scene in the European 
drama and might even, under happier circum- 
stances, have been welcomed. The “conquest” of 
what remained of Czechoslovakia is very differ- 
ent. From one point of view, of course, it was 
only a mopping up operation. After Munich 
everyone expected the Czechs to obey Hitler fully 
and to give up any attempt at being themselves 
or retaining any semblance of democracy. But, 
as shown by Mr. Skilling’s article on another page, 
they refused to be puppets entirely. This refusal, 
as awkward for the chancellories of Europe as the 
refusal of the Spanish government to be beaten 
long ago, called down upon them the open asser- 
tion of Hitler’s power, a power which no one 
doubted, at least outside Czechslovakia. 

From another point of view, it is true, this inva- 
sion was very different from Hitler’s previous 
coups in that he cannot justify it on grounds of 
race or self-determination. This, and the brutal- 
ity which his regime carries with it everywhere, 
shocked world opinion. Yet, for all that, the situ- 
ation in Europe has not essentially changed; the 
fate of the unfortunate Czechs is but the next 
step in that German domination of Southern 
Europe which most observers clearly foretold 
after Munich. 


And Still Chamberlain 

ERHAPS the most surprising event in this 

month is that the man whose foreign policy is 
now completely discredited should still remain 
Prime Minister of England and be held up 
throughout the empire as a great statesman. It 
is not only that Mr. Chamberlain surrendered 
Czechoslovakia at Munich, but that this surren- 
der was the logical result of British policy since 
1931. By sabotaging the League of Nations it 
killed that collective security, some fragments of 
which they are now desperately trying to piece to- 
gether; it consistently cold-shouldered Russia in 
spite of all warnings that its help woud be need- 
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ed; from the Anglo-German treaty of 1935 to the 
Anglo-Italian pact of 1938 there was distinct cool- 
ness to France; and France was reduced to a 
second rank power by the betrayal of Spain to the 
Fascists when it could certainly have been saved 
without war; finally, it is only last December that 
King Carol of Rumania came to London for help 
and was sent home empty-handed. 

Even now, British policy is wavering and uncer- 
tain, distrusted by those it would at last befriend. 
Perhaps they remember how the British govern- 
ment went pro-League for a month to win an elec- 
tion in 1985 and are wondering what “Hoare- 
Laval” formula may lie just beyond the horizon. 
Mr. Chamberlain now says that Hitler’s pledges 
cannot be trusted—but did he ever really trust 
them? And it is to such a policy, to such a man, 
that the Ontario Legislature desire Canada to 
pledge its support, even without asking him where 
he intends to go. Loyalty, to our Ontario “patri- 
ots,’”’ evidently means loyalty to the British, not to 
the Canadian, government. 


Political Vagueness 
R. King, in his statement on March 20th, 
pointed out that the future policy of the 
British is still quite unknown; he then went on: 
“If there were a prospect of an aggressor launching 
an attack on Britain, with bombers raining death on 
London, I have no doubt what the decision of the Can- 
adian people and Parliament would be. We would re- 
gard it as an act of aggression, menacing freedom in all 
parts of the British commonwealth. If it were a case, 
on the other hand, of a dispute over trade or prestige in 
some far corner of the world, that would raise quite 
different considerations.” 
The statement was criticised by our imperialists 
as lacking in loyalty, by Quebec as promising too 
much. And indeed it is far from clear, for a war 
begun over Rumanian trade might well lead to 
bombers over London. Under what categaory 
would such a war come? However, it is something 
that Mr. King refuses to be stampeded, even 
though we seem to trace in his recent statements 
a gradual drift towards intervention. Be it noted 
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that Dr. Manion, though much more fiery in 
language, was at least as non-committal in effect. 
He spoke of the need for the democracies “‘stand- 
ing together, morally at any rate.”’ The qualify- 
ing clause is important, and was repeated when 
he demanded “a stern moral protest against this 
man Hitler.” All this is vague, camouflage, or 
without immediate application. 


Practical Suggestions 


ONTRASTED with the high-sounding phrases 
of the two major party leaders, Mr. Woods- 
worth’s very brief statement contained three con- 
crete, practical suggestions for immediate action. 
They are: (1) “an immediate prohibition of the 
export of war-materials” to Germany and Japan; 
(2) “following the action of the United States 
and imposing a super-tax on goods from Germany 
or any other aggressor nation’; (3) taking a 
greater share in “the burden that is being borne 
by other nations in the care of refugees.” 

Such eminently practical preventive and sal- 
vage proposals receive little publicity and no en- 
dorsation from the major parties. Our propa- 
gandists for Canadian preparedness can only 
think in terms of war and pay little attention to 
any proposals that might interfere with profits— 
as war assuredly will not. 


Unemployment Insurance 


R. A. W. Neill’s motion calling for ‘‘a national 

system of contributory employment in- 
surance” received all but unanimous support in 
the House and was welcomed by the Minister of 
Labour as “an encouraging sign.” This general 
assent (all the freer no doubt because of the con- 
stitutional objections to effective action!) should 
be compared with the arguments that used to be 
brought against unemployment insurance (‘“ex- 
pensive,” “un-Canadian,” “demoralising,’”’ ‘“dole- 
system,’ etc.) whenever it was advocated in the 
early years of the depression; it should be com- 
pared also with the opposition which some mem- 
bers are still voicing openly against health-insur- 
ance. It is interesting to find Mr. Paul Martin 
recognising unemployment insurance as a modern 
necessity because “under our competitive and 
acquisitive system unemployment is. inevitable,” 
and then go on to reject, as remedies, both indus- 
trial stabilization as fantastic because it is based 
on industry providing for its employees “at a 
financial sacrifice,’ and also economic planning, 
which he rules out because it would destroy free 
competition. Without wishing to be unfair to Mr. 
Martin, a more perfect statement of Liberalism 
would be hard to find. 
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Canadian Unity in Peace and War 


memorandum under this title was issued to 
the Press on March 8th, calling for legisla- 
tion to clarify Canada’s right to decide neutrality 
or belligerency for herself. Signed by some sixty 
representative Canadians across the country, this 
document should do much to crystallise public 
opinion. The argument put forward by the signa- 
tories is that subordination to Great Britain in 
peace and war belongs to the colonial state and 
is abhorrent to a free democracy. Further, that 
the sudden revelation of still existent commit- 
ments—when many believe the right to neutrality 
already to exist—would put a terrible strain on 
Canadian unity. Hence the need for legislation 
to put Canada’s freedom of choice beyond dispute. 
The memorandum received much publicity in 
the press across the Dominion, with the exception 
of the Toronto papers, where the Star gave it a 
brief reference without comment, while the Globe 
and Mail viciously attacked, editorially, a state- 
ment it made no attempt to report or summarize. 
Mr. Thorson has-a bill before Parliament to 
achieve the object here recommended. But even 
with this influential list of names to back him, it is 
probably too much to hope that the bill might be 
treated as a non-party measure or its passage 
facilitated by the government. 


The Government and Wheat 


HE wheat policy, outlined by the Minister of 

Agriculture in the House on February 16th, 
has aroused so much opposition in the West that 
it is quite likely to be modified when the promised 
legislation is brought in. The Minister forecast 
the carrying out of certain recommendations of 
the Turgeon report namely (i) that the govern- 
ment should remain out of the grain trade, (ii) 
proper supervision over the grain exchange, (iii) 
the encouragement of cooperative marketing. He 
indicated that the government is less interested 
in encouraging the mechanisation of agriculture 
(which involves the efficiency of the industry), 
than in keeping families on medium-sized farms. 
Mr. Gardiner gave figures to drive home the 
obvious point that those who had most wheat to 
sell benefited most from the fixed price of 80c and 
he protested that government money should be 
spent where the need is greatest. He therefore 
deprecated a fixed price. 

All this sounds very plausible, but confuses two 
quite different problems; wheat marketing on the 
one hand and, on the other, relief of drought areas 
and crop failures. If the Minister’s policy pre- 
vails, Western farmers will soon be reduced to a 
peasant status, for returns from farms producing 
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even the best crops at very low prices can only 
provide a very low standard of living for all. 

Besides, the Turgeon report made other recom- 
mendations also. Those quoted by the Minister 
were meant for adoption in normal times. For 
abnormal times Mr. Justice Turgeon recom- 
mended the continuance of the Wheat Board. 
Western people contend that times are still ab- 
normal, and, further, that an adequate price 
should be guaranteed for the coming crop year. 
In any case the policy outlined by Mr. Gardiner 
is essentially a relief policy only, not, in the ex- 
penditure of money, a wheat marketing policy at 
all. 


Leadership — Whither? 

E suggested last month that Mr. McCullagh’s 

Leadership League would turn out to be 
either a damp squib or a danger to the community. 
To date, fortunately it looks much more like the 
former. On March 15th, at a “historic” meeting 
in the Toronto Maple Leaf Gardens, Mr. McCul- 
lagh handed over the League, with a great flour- 
ish “to the people of Canada” in the person of 
Dr. Herbert Bruce and Sir Frederick Banting— 
because, some have unkindly suggested, he didn’t 
quite know what to do with it himself! What 
these two scientists and worthy citizens will do 


with it—supposing they are allowed to do any- 


thing—no one seems to know. But is clear, since 
there has been no publicity about its numbers 
after the first rush of 125,000, that the organisa- 
tion is unlikely to spread far beyond Ontario. 

Of coherent policy—indeed of any policy— 
there is no sign. This negativism is dangerous, 
and makes the League a mere collection of mal- 
contents, united only to destroy. Even though 
one may well agree with a good deal that is said 
against the present working of our political sys- 
tem, the attacks on Parliament and its members 
which appear every day in the Globe and Mail 
are outrageously unfair, and activities which tend 
merely to bring parliamentary institutions into 
hatred and contempt were long ago classified as 
subversive by authorities. It is no use aggravating 
dissatisfaction without giving any indication of a 
way out. Such methods are not typical of the real 
friends of democracy, either here or in other 
countries. 

Yet we have some straws to show which way 
the wind is blowing. Mr. McCullagh called for 
government by “good clean businessmen unfet- 
tered by party’’—the old cry for a “‘national”’ gov- 
ernment, an amalgamation of the two old parties. 
He also went out of his way to attack the C.C.F. 
and its leaders and to link them with the Com- 
munists. ‘We need more of the Bill Wrights and 
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fewer of the J. S. Woodsworths and Tim Bucks.” 
And here appears the triply cloven hoof of the re- 
actionary, the money worshipper and the Red- 
baiter. Then the violently ‘England-right-or- 
wrong” speech of Mr. Rawson, violently applaud- 
ed, showed the other trend, the imperialist jingo- 
ism. 

Beyond this there is little agreement, but we 
should not forget, in this connection, the violent 
dislike of Mr. McCullagh (and his mining friends) 
for the C.I.O. and freedom of industrial organisa- 
tion. The presence of Sir Frederick Banting, and 
a sprinkling of others, is somewhat incongruous 
in this assemblage. We doubt not that many join- 
ed in the first unthinking flush of a belated awak- 
ened social conscience. These will either be led 
up the garden path of reaction via a “national’’ 
party or leave the League and, we hope, remain 
awake. That is, if the League gets away WITH 
Mr. McCullagh. It may, of course, get away 
FROM him. In that case it will probably become 
a mere adjunct of the provincial: Conservative 
party. Or it may settle down as just another im- 
perialist order and “patriotic” society. They are 
not unknown in Ontario. 


The Late A. H. Robson 

HE claim of the late Albert H. Robson on the 

memory of his fellow countrymen is as real as 
it is modest. Unike some others he does not 
appear to have made himself indecently rich; we 
cannot make a hero of him on the strength of his 
investments. Nor can it be said that he was even 
a man of genius or of any outstanding gifts. What 
distinguished him and made him almost a phen- 
omenon in Canada was that, whilst being a nor- 
mally successful business man, he was also deeply 
concerned with Canadian culture. Not as a dis- 
player of patronage like those who buy old mas- 
ters or are concerned with private collections 
nor with any thought of self-aggrandizement or 
personal ends or personal profits. But quite simp- 
ly and self-effacingly as one who had creative 
life in Canada at heart. And so we find him in 
at the back of the most truly Canadian thing we 
have record of—the Group of Seven movement— 
we find him writing devotedly on Canadian paint- 
ers, we also find him active in The Canadian 
Authors Association and the Dominion Drama 
Festival. His many services in these allied fields 
have been set down elsewhere. In a maturer 
country there would be others like him. Every- 
body would be able to point to one of them. It is 
only when a man of this sort dies that we feel how 
poor we are, how few there are like him. What 
a long way we have to go before we are grown up. 
One would like to put on his tombstone: Canadian 
Businessmen please copy. 








Bonnie Chairlie’s Gone Awa’ 


A. R. M. LOWER 


last good-byes should be said to him here on 

board ship in Halifax Harbor, among the cit- 
izens of the town in which his formative days had 
been spent. He was thinking, as his words show- 
ed (though his history was somewhat inaccurate), 
of that day 190 years ago when from another 
ship’s cabin in this harbour, another Statesman 
of Empire, as everybody here puts it, launched 
the infant capital upon its course. Here, among 
the stalwart Bluenoses, with their ruddy faces, 
their quiet manners and their wing collars, was to 
take place the apotheosis of this modern “States- 
man of Empire.” The chariot of fire was to swoop 
down and snatch Elijah up unto heaven from 
their very midst. 

Six young ladies enter, bearing flowers. All 
well and truly, if somewhat publicly, kissed. Mr. 
Bennett’s kisses provoke no domestic discords. 
The ship’s orchestra crashes out boldly in a sort 
of omelet of “favourite tunes from the operas’ — 
anything, one wonders apprehensively, to do with 
the speech to come? The chairman makes appro- 
priate, if not overly original, remarks. The great 
man rises. 

Mr. Bennett had something for everybody. For 
youth he re-iterated his own bare, Puritan creed— 
work hard and stick to it! For Nova Scotians, a 
warning against provincialism—a courageous 
utterance in a province whose interest in itself 
is so intense. For Canadians, a badly needed call 
to love of country. And for Imperialists, a blast 
on the trumpet that shall yet make fall the walls 
of Jericho. No idle felicitations here. No, in- 
deed. The prophet was never more prophet- 
like, never more sternly called sinners to repent- 
ence. He would have been a great power in 
prayer. 

His audience smiled appreciatively at his com- 
plimentary references to Nova Scotia, tried to 
look appropriately serious when he spoke of their 
duty to the whole of Canada, even Ontario, though 
some expressions seemed to indicate that that 
was going a bit too far, and wriggled uncomfort- 
ably when he told them that they, the assembled 
democrats before him, were the people respon- 
sible for the extravagances of democracies (there 
was a stab that touched Caesar closer). When 
he poured out his feelings on what is always re- 
ferred to here as “the heart of Empire,” some of 
them, the platoons of colonels present, anyway. 
beamed with religious exaltation. ‘Hear, hear,” 
a voice exclaimed, or was it “amen?” 

Then we all filed out and shook hands. The 
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| T was almost theatrically appropriate that the 


band played Bonnie Chairlie’s gone awa’. Short- 
ly afterward the Chariot of Fire sounded her 
whistle and put to sea, bound for “the heart of 
Empire,” or heaven (in Halifax it seems all one). 


For years past, Mr. Bennett has dazzled us with 
his fiery lightnings, his sudden onslaughts, his 
as sudden retreats. Now, having put off respon- 
sibility, he has been revealing himself, his mind 
and his heart to his countrymen as he has moved 
across Canada. He has put his philosophy before 
us. Duty, honesty, courage, hard work, tradition- 
al loyalties, these are the man. Little compromise 
here, little suavity—the hard-hitting creed and 
manner of the rising west engrafted on the paro- 
chial east. Not the kind of thing one finds “in the 
heart of Empire.” But strong withal, and con- 
fident. 

“It was almost the same speech I heard him 
make here forty-five years ago, when we were 
students together,’ said an old gentleman as we 
came out. “Consistent, anyway.”’ But not quite 
the same speech. In the intervening years, he has 
discovered Canada. The discovery has obtruded 
itself into the speech and the creed. Mr. Bennett 
talks the traditional language of United Empire 
Toryism, but he has had to find room also for a 
new concept, Canada. It does not fit in too well, 
but it will not be dislodged. One may suspect that 
it may expand. 

Why, then, is he leaving us, this elder states- 
man? Because Tory Loyalism is still only colon- 
ialism and cannot really reconcile itself to finding 
its centre here. Canada is only a stopping place, 
and when Canadians “make good,” why (after a 
colonial way of thinking) should they not go back 
to the land of heart’s desire? There, in the coun- 
try houses that they buy, they will at least have 
reached the goal to which all good Imperialists 
look forward. Having leaped over the centuries 
at true pioneer speed, from poverty to prime min- 
ister, they may then leap across the Atlantic and 
continue the process by playing at being aristo- 
crats. 

So Mr. Bennett having done his turn of duty— 
and all will admit that it was a good turn, done 
with right, good will—is off from among us, to 
where life is more congenial. He advises us all 
to be good Canadians. Is there not a saying about 
deeds and words? Have perchance our French 
co-citizens some reason for saying that we 
English-speaking Canadians are not primarily 
Canadians at all, merely Englishmen overseas? 

At any rate the Montclare is by now in Heaven. 
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Labor Cracks The Rubber Front 


FRANK FRASER 


R. Kaufman Rubber Co. in Kitchener, On- 

tario, went on strike. They won only a par- 
tial victory, and returned to work without the 
protection of a signed contract. Many persons, 
sympathetic to labor, thought their little victory 
Pyrrhic, but the Kitchener rubber workers knew 
better. They knew the strike had achieved some- 
thing more important than an immediate contract 
—understanding of labor’s problems by the en- 
tire community in and around Kitchener. 

This year, early in February also in Kitchener, 
1,000 organized workers in Dominion and Mer- 
chants Rubber Co. plants, owned by Dominion 
Rubber System, a subsidiary of United States 
Rubber Corporation, walked out after four 
months’ failure to persuade the companies to live 
up to a verbal contract. 

Thirty-one days later, shortly before this issue 
went to press, both companies signed contracts 
granting sole bargaining rights for all workers 
to committees of the United Rubber Workers of 
America, a C.I.O. affiliate. The contract also pro- 
vides for a nine-hour working day, time-and-a- 
half pay for overtime, seniority rights to protect, 
older workers, and a grievance committee. 

These contracts, first to be signed with any 
rubber firm in the Dominion, represent a sweeping 
victory as a result of the second big C.I.O. strike 
in Canada. The only union demand not com- 
pletely achieved was restoration of a five-cents- 
an hour pay cut, which is to be arbitrated by a 
committee of three, one chosen by the union, one 
by the companies and one mutually. 

Twenty months ago the United Automobile 
Workers of America’s Oshawa local won its strike 
against General Motors of Canada, after mass 
picketing so peaceful that desperate United States 
newspaper cameramen were offering pickets $10 
to stage a fight with no takers. This time they 
didn’t even bother coming, and they were right. 
There was no violence whatever, the only reported 
injury resulting from a union leader accidentally 
running into a truck and barking his elbow. 

There was one spectacular moment, which 
might easily have led to a police attack in a com- 
munity less sympathetic to organized workers. 
That was in the strike’s first ten days, when com- 
pany foremen tried to move a shipment of rubber 
out of the factory. At once several hundred 
union men and women flung their bodies across 
the railroad tracks. They rose soon afterwards, 
but their gesture had its effect, and no further at- 
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tempt was made to move rubber from the struck 
plants. 

‘‘We had practically no trouble at all through- 
out the strike,” said Chief Constable William 
Hodgson two days after its conclusion. “The 
men are to be congratulated upon the splendid 
manner in which they conducted themselves. Even 
after the strike was concluded, and they had rea- 
son to celebrate, there was no disorder.” The 
union had its own “policemen,” stalwarts who 
kept pickets from hindering traffic movement, and 
kept strikers out of the beer parlors. 

How did these workers achieve the miracle of 
winning support, not only from practically every 
merchant in town, but from the farmers around? 
Farmers, even more than merchants, usually feel 
that any gains made by labor cuts into their al- 
ready meagre profits. They seldom see that what 
labor wins by organized pressure they too can win 
that way, and that helping smash a fellow-work- 
ers’ organization can only hurt themselves. 

The strikers were led by people like Alfred Mus- 
tin, president of the Merchants Co. local, an em- 
ployee of 15 years’ service and a respected citizen 
of Kitchener, and Clifford Dowsett, chairman of 
the joint committee of the four locals, former 
scout master, present church group leader. They 
are only two of the many highly-respected strik- 
ers, whom people knew and trusted. When Al- 
fred Mustin told them how a company foreman 
had threatened a girl striker that if she didn’t go 
back on Monday she’d never get another job in 
Kitchener, they believed him. In case they didn’t, 
of course, he had a signed and witnessed state- 
ment. 

That “back-to-work movement,’ which was 
attempted twice and petered out both times 
through lack of support, is one of the 11 points 
of the notorious “Mohawk Valley Formula,” ex- 
posed by Senator Robert Lafollette and the United 
States government’s civil liberties committee. It 
is an orderly compilation of devices for breaking 
a strike by deliberately deceiving the citizens of 
a community as to its issues and methods.* 

How successfully this formula based on false- 
hood can be used was vividly witnessed by this 
writer in Cleveland and Massillon, Ohio, and 
Johnstown, Pa., during the summer of 1937 when 
“Little Steel” was fighting C.I.0.’s steel workers’ 
union. In all those cities, ‘“‘spontaneous” back-to- 
work movements had been secretly fostered, 
public opinion poisoned and, in Massillon, cold 
blooded slaughter was even condoned. 








Nothing approaching that state of affairs ever 
vbtained in Kitchener, but the primary elements 
were there, and many experienced unionists felt 
that only the educated understanding of the com- 
munity prevented such occurrences. Mayor 
George Gordon and the city’s industrial commit- 
tee, Aldermen Cundick and Sturm, sat in on ne- 
gotiations between company and union heads, 
and generally saw to it that the workers got a 
square deal. The union’s case was handled by 
J. L. Cohen of Toronto, who was the U.A.W.A.’s 
consultant in the Oshawa strike. 

The strike committee analyzed the purchasing 
power of the $112.50 which the average rubber 
worker would gain in a year through the demand- 
ed pay increase, and showed the public how it 
would mean the worker could purchase a suit, 
coat, shoes, hat and twelve pairs of socks for him- 
self; three dresses, a coat, six pairs of stockings, 
two pairs of shoes and two hats for his wife; and 
two pairs of shoes and a jumper for their child. 
That brought home forcefully just how much ex- 
tra business it would mean, and merchants know 
that workers keep money in circulation, instead 
of freezing it in bonds. 

The strikers used the radio, and occasionally 
sound trucks, to place their issues before the 
other citizens, and obliquely suggested how long 
they were prepared to hold out by announcing 
a girl striker as “the first of 300 who are pre- 
pared to broadcast our story.” The companies, one 
of whose local heads repeatedly declared he 
would never sign with the C.I.O. (as General 
Motors heads said in 1937) at first refused to ne- 
gotiate. After the strikers had stood firm, they 
changed their minds, and from then on negotia- 
tions were on again, off again, at the companies’ 
whim. 

The provincial minister of labor, Hon. Norman 
Hipel, and O. C. Jeanette of that department 
helped in the negotiations. The company’s fre- 
quent announcement that they had been forced 
to abandon negotiations because of the union’s 
unreasonableness were met with unvarying calm 
by the union, and that attitude finally wore down 
the firm’s ardor for attack. The U.R.W. received 
financial aid from Toronto District Labor Coun- 
cil and from many other unions, both A.F.L. and 
C.1.0., and from national unions affiliated with 
the All-Canadian Congress of Labor, an encour- 
aging sign of unity. 

Perhaps the finest tribute to the spirit of soli- 
darity among Kitchener’s citizens was their re- 
action—or lack of it—to the companies’ threat to 
move their plants out of the city and even out of 
the province. J. A. Martin, manager of the Do- 
minion Co., who made the threat, said he certain- 
ly didn’t want it construed that way, then went 
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on and publicly detailed the possible process of 
moving, not forgetting to mention that the week- 
ly payroll was $25,000. 

That really sounded like a threat, but the union 
swiftly showed that it was merely a hackneyed 
bluff. One union leader told of a U.S. mine own- 
er who actually threatened to move his mine if 
the men persisted in their strike. 

Now the rubber workers are girding their loins 
for fresh advances. Workers in the B. F. Good- 
rich plant at Kitchener received unasked improve- 
ments in working conditions during the strike at 
the other plants. The firm denied any connec- 
tion, but it was obviously an attempt to forestall 
an organization drive. Three days after the 
strike had ended, however, news came that the 
United Rubber Workers in Akron, Ohio, had 
signed a new, improved contract with the B. F. 
Goodrich parent company there, and the Cana- 
dian workers are determined not to lag too far be- 
hind. Then there is the Kaufman plant, and sev- 
eral in Toronto, New Toronto, Bowmanville and 
Montreal. _ 

Union is really making strides these days, in 
seven-league rubber boots—union made. 

*The Mohawk Valley Formula For Strike Breaking 

1. Label union leaders “foreign agitators.” 

2. Pretend you are willing to take ballot of all employees, 
and if union does not agree claim it represents a minority. 
If union agrees, ignore it or say it means to cheat. 

3. Falsify issues of strike, making union proposals appear 
arbitrary. 

4. Threaten to move plant and so align influential mem- 
bers of community against union. 

5. Keep suggesting that union threatens violence, so as to 
prepare public for swamping community with special police, 
who can then be used to intimidate strikers. Begin to talk 
about “law and order” and forget that employees, as mem- 
bers of the community, have equal rights. 

6. Call meetings of “non-union” and “loyal” employees, to 
give impression that there is a large group that is against 
the union and wants to return to work under conditions pre- 
vailing before strike. 

7. Call meetings of public or issue statements against 
strike. 

8. Create large police force to intimidate strikers and for 
psychological effect on community. 

9. Heighten demoralization effects of above measures—to 
convince strikers and sympathizers that their cause is hope- 
less—by a “back-to-work” movement organized by a puppet 
association of so-called “loyal employees” secretly organized 
by the employer. Dissociate this movement from company 
“missionaries” visiting homes of workers. This creates im- 
pression that strike is a minority movement. 

10. Throughout use others than actual company to make 
statements and attack strikers. This places a halo around 
company as innocent sufferers. 

11. When sufficient number of applications on hand, fix 
date for opening plant at request of “outside association.” 
Prepare peak army of police. Stage opening theatrically. 
Compliment local business leaders. 

This formula has actually been circulated among industrial 
firms in United States and Canada. 
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Protestant Education In Quebec 


ERIC WISEMAN 


Province voiced a vigorous protest against the 

inefficiency of their school system and its ad- 
ministrators. Precipitated by a crisis which hint- 
ed at government interference through an attempt 
to dismiss seven members of the Protestant Com- 
mittee who had been appointed by the Lieutenant 
Governor during pleasure (see Canadian Forum, 
December 1937), the incident was closed for the 
time being by the appointment of an investigating 
Committee of eleven members under the Chair- 
manship of Mr. W. A. F. Hepburn, Director of 
Education for Ayreshire, Scotland. 

The Committee invited suggestions from all in- 
terested persons and organisations. Briefs were 
received from one hundred and twenty groups 
and individuals, nearly half of whom appeared 
in person to present them. The members of the 
Committee themselves travelled extensively 
throughout the province, gathering first-hand 
knowledge of conditions and problems in both 
rural and urban schools. A year later, in Decem- 
ber last, their report, the Quebec Protestant Edu- 
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cation Survey, was published. [It stands asa shin- 


ing example of the democratic method of house- 
cleaning. It covers every aspect of the school sys- 
tem—constitutional, administrative, curricular 
and financial. 

The Report tells a grim story. In thoughtful 
and restrained language, chapter after chapter 
describes conditions of which Canadian democ- 
racy should be ashamed—the whole, a damning 
indictment of an inefficient system inefficiently 
administered: school buildings often with inad- 
equate heating equipment, poor lighting and lack 
of playgrounds; pupils enslaved to the narrow 
routine of outdated text-books and suffering from 
ill health through lack of medical inspection and 
treatment; rural teachers with an average salary 
less than the minimum for women in industry, and 
in many cases with only grade X qualifications 
supplemented by a meagre and unimaginative 
thirty-six weeks’ training course—the whole sys- 
tem cries aloud for far-reaching reforms. 

The Quebec Protestant school system is divided 
geographically into two natural divisions: the 
Island of Montreal, with 47,000 children, and 
the rest of the Province with 23,000. As the 
first division is urban and the second mainly rural, 
administrative methods must of necessity be dif- 
ferent, but the principle underlying. the recom- 
mended re-organization is the same for both— 
that the small administrative unit must go and be 
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replaced by a iarger unit over which costs can be 
spread, so that the wealthier districts can aid the 
poorer; that the Central School Board of Mon- 
treal, which at present supervises eleven munici- 
palities, be given complete autonomy under the 
Protestant Committee, and the eleven municipal 
boards abolished. The Central Board would then 
function as a separate financial unit and be given 
control of administration, text books, health in- 
spection, and all matters pertaining to the schools 
on the Island. 

Outside greater Montreal, 1400 school trus- 
tees at present administer three hundred and sixty 
school boards for 23,000 children. In other 
words, there is one trustee to every seventeen 
pupils or less, 5 to every two schools, and 10 to 
every 8 teachers. The absurdity of this small- 
unit administration is only bettered by Prince Ed- 
ward Island where there is one trustee for every 
9 children! The Survey’s recommendations in this 
respect are sweeping, and they recognize that in 
the twentieth century the identification of dem- 
ocracy with local autonomy is out of date. Nine 
district boards are recommended, with powers to 
receive and disburse all grants and taxes, to bor- 
row for capital purposes, and to approve the ap- 
vointment of teachers. Here the municipal school 
boards are to be retained to manage the schools, 
but under close supervision from the District 
Board. Each Board will be responsible on an av- 
erage for 2,300 pupils and 100 teachers. 

It is unnecessary to stress the advantages of 
such consolidation. A uniform tax on uniform 
assessments can be levied over a wide area, ad- 
ministered by a paid director responsible only to 
the Protestant Committee; 100 trustees elected 
on the municipal franchise can do the work of the 
existing 1,400, and local petty politics, so long 
the bane of the small unit system, would no longer 
menace the welfare of the children. 

To improve the training of the pupils, teachers 
must be better qualified; to improve the standard 
of teaching, a better type of student must be re- 
cruited; to attract the better type of student 
the social status of the teacher must be 
enhanced and economic security assured. It is 
at this point that the vicious circle must be broken. 
With the salary of rural teachers averaging 
around $400, the Survey recommends a statutory 
minimum of $500, as the first step towards mak- 
ing the emolument of the teacher commensurate 
with her position as the sponsor of the next gen- 
eration. This figure would bring Quebec in line 
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with Ontario, but is still insufficient to give the 
teacher a full cultural life. To raise the acade- 
mic standard Grade XII, (instead of Grade X, as 
at present) is recommended as the minimum re- 
quisite for training leading to elementary and in- 
termediate, and graduates only for High School 
certificates. 

By these means it is hoped to lessen the annual 
migration of the rural teacher in search of a few 
more dollars. Of 265 rural one-room schools in- 
spected, it was found that 166 were being con- 
ducted by a teacher who had been at a different 
school in the previous year. Little can be done 
to brighten the solitude of the teachers in small 
rural communities, bearing alone the burden of 
six grades in one small room, but increased finan- 
cial security and freedom from interference by 
the local school board would do much to make her 
lot happier. The local board would not be able 
to hire and fire without advice from the District 
Director. 

In order to diversify the curriculum in the rural 
schools, described in the report as “at once sur- 
prising and monotonous,” the 6-3-3 system of 
grades is recommended. Instead of seven ele- 
mentary grades followed by four secondary, the 
first six grades are to comprise the elementary 
course, grades 7-9 the Junior High, and grades 
10-12 the Senior High. Diversification will be 
made possible in the Junior and Senior High 
Schools by the inclusion of handwork, courses in 
general science, art and music. In the elementary 
grades a transfer of emphasis from the subject 
matter itself to the growth and development of 
the pupil is strongly recommended. 

Full advantage of the school curriculum can be 
taken by the children only if attendance is regu- 
lar. Quebec, alone among the provinces of Can- 
ada, has so far failed to legislate for compulsory 
school attendance. The necessity for compulsory 
attendance until 14 is recommended by the Survey 
thus bringing school legislation in line with exist- 
ing labor legislation. Only by this much needed re- 
form can the evils of 80% attendance, which 
means 10 years schooling for 8 years work, be 
mitigated. Likewise avoidable retardation of 
one year or more, as is at present the case with 
one out of every three children in the rural 
schools, can be greatly reduced. 

The crux of the problem is administrative and 
constitutional. The relationship between the 
Protestant Committee and the government needs 
clarification. The Committee should have full 
control of all income and disbursements; nor 
would this be refused if Protestants united in de- 
manding it. But unity is essential. The Survey 
is in fact an indictment of the present Committee’s 
inefficiency, and its first recommendation is that 
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the Committee as at present constituted be dissol- 
ved, and replaced by one appointed for four years 


and not, as now for life. Such a_ body 
should consist of men and women qualified by 
knowledge and experience to administer a great 
educational system. 

But on February 24th the Protestant Committee 
published its own conclusions on the survey, which 
was found to be largely unacceptable. Refusing 
to implement the first recommendation, the com- 
mittee voted against dissolving itself, and for re- 
taining the present method of appointment. Thus 
vanished Protestant hopes for the democratic con- 
trol of their own educational system. Having 
been forced by public opinion to institute an in- 
vestigation, the Protestant Committee has refused 
to abide by the verdict. 

Many aspects of the report have been approved. 
The 6-3-3 system, larger administrative areas, 
compulsory education, improved health facilities, 
all are approved—in principle. But the commit- 
tee offers no suggestions on how to achieve these 
ends. It refuses to accept responsibility for com- 
plete control of Protestant finance. It refuses 
to accept administrative responsibility, claiming 
“that it is not in a position to organise a perman- 
ent administrative staff with salaried officials, and 
no member of the Protestant Committee would be 
justified in assuming responsibility for the ad- 
ministrative powers with which it is proposed to 
invest it.”” (Montreal Star, Feb. 25th.) This, from 
the supposedly autonomous body supposedly re- 
sponsible for Protestant education! 

What lies behind this tragedy of incompetence 
and negation? Dollars. A million dollars more 
a year is needed for the Greater Montreal schools 
alone. A bill, approved by the Committee, has 
already been sent to the Quebec Legislature, seek - 
ing an increase of 3 mills in the property tax, con- 
trary to the recommendation of the Survey which 
advised against an increase but suggested a re- 
allocation of existing property taxes to give the 
schools the equivalent of a 3 mill increase. Im- 
mediately, all the cohorts of vested interests went 
into action against the bill. 

What of the rural areas? $250,000 more a 
vear is needed there, but the Committee has not 
chosen to implement the Survey’s recommenda- 
tion that the neutral panel (taxes on corporations 
shared proportionately by Protestants and Cath- 
olics) be set at 10 mills. Again, vested interests 
were endangered. For years corporations with 
plants situated in the country have been paying 
as low as 3-5 mills taxes on properties assessed 
far below their value. The increase to 10 mills 
for all rural municipalities would mean an esti- 
mated three million dollars a year for education, 
contributed to the common pot by the corpora- 
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tions. Is it surprising that the Quebec ‘‘Chron- 
icle’ published a series of articles damning the 
survey’s recommendations? 

The Protestants are desperately seeking leader- 
ship. It may come from the Hon. Gilbert Layton, 
Protestant Minister in the Quebec Cabinet, who 


has publicly demanded the resignation of the 
Protestant Committee. But in the long run it is 
up to the Protestants themselves. The Protestant 
Committee must be ousted by the sheer force of 
public resentment. The Protestant Committee, as 
at present constituted, must go. 


Mr. Roosevelt Arms For War 


DANIEL JAMES 


ITH every new “national defense” bud- 
W message of the President of the 

United States, superlative adjectives re- 
semble more and more understatements. Of the 
nine billion dollars he demanded of the Congress 
of the Fourth New Deal January 6 for the fiscal 
year 1940, “only” $1,319,558,000, a little over 
$300,000,000 more than last year, will nominally 
go to re-armament. But there is an “Emergency 
Bill’ asking for an additional $552,000,000—most 
of which Congress has approved—waiting to be 
tacked onto either the 1939 or 1940 war budget, 
which will bring the former to 1,569 millions, or 
the latter to 1,872 millions. This time next year, 
or sooner, another “Emergency Bill” of anything 
from half a billion up will be pushed through 
Congress, which will in any case drive the nom- 
inal 1940 outlay up to or over the two billion 
mark. And with anything from another half 
billion upwards hidden under items like “public 
works” or “recovery,” the cost of the 1940 arms 
program, will total at least three billions, and 
likely more, speaking only of what is disclosed. 

Simultaneously, the President lopped one bil- 
lion dollars from WPA expenditures for this year. 
Congress soon thereafter refused $150,000,000 
to keep WPA rolls even at the present rate of 
gradual decrease, thus imperilling the jobs of 
1,000,000 and the existences of another 3,000,000 
dependents. 

On the other hand again, the Navy had its 1940 
appropriation increased by exactly the sum WPA 
is being deprived of, to $720,987,403. Out of 
this will be constructed two 40,000 ton battleships 
which, says the New York Times, “will probably 
be the most expensive men-of-war ever built.” 
They will cost around one hundred million dollars 
apiece. In 1938, six battleships of 35,000 tons 
went under construction. This year, including 
new orders and the above, navy yards will be busy 
with two aircraft carriers, six cruisers, sixty-eight 
destroyers and twenty-four submarines. 

The contemplated Atlantic fleet, however, will 
go beyond all extremes when completed. It will 
comprise about 225 craft, including twelve battle- 
ships, half a dozen plane carriers and 36 submar- 
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ines. When plans to make this armada perman- 
ent go through, they will create a hole in the pub- 
lic pocket $3,200,000,000 deep—or the equiva- 
lent of more than one third of the entire 1940 
budget. Furthermore, the whole project gives 
rise to more than a suspicion that America’s inten- 
tions are not of the purest defensive kind. The 
very transformation of the Atlantic fleet into a 
permanent one, the slowness of submarine-build- 
ing and on the other hand the acceleration of con- 
struction of men-of-war, aircraft carriers and 
destroyers, point to a realization by Navy experts 
that war is best conducted when carried into the 
enemy’s territory. 

One expert went so far as to openly admit that 
an “‘invincible’”’ navy must not only know how to 
destroy the enemy’s communication and trade 
lines, but also how to guarantee a safe route for 
the transportation of airplanes. “‘As for the 
navy,” he declared, ‘“‘what nonsense it is to talk 
about thousands of new planes until there are 
carriers to transport them!”’ 

Almost 25 millions have been appropriated for 
the canals at Panama and Nicaragua. But mys- 
terious funds have been pouring into them alli 
along, over and above officially known sums. as 
the Times of January 6 gently reveals: 

“In the budget message sent to Congress today, 
the 1940 estimate of $720,987,403 for the navy 
is exclusive of trust funds and funds for public 
work under the Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

“Trust funds are investments, the amount not 
being disclosed, in certain securities such as those 
of the Panama Canal, held by the War Depart- 
ment.” 

A short while before this an item in the same 
paper stated that out of $30,000,000 spent by one 
little naval bureau alone in 1938, fully half had 
come to it as a—“‘relief appropriation.”’ Such are 
“funds for public work under the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks.” 

Twelve new naval and air bases, stretching 
from Alaska to Puerto Rico, and improvements 
on old ones, will cost over another fifty millions. 
That is, only so far. The Guam project, when first 
discussed, was to cost only $5,000,000. Later, 
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Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral William D. 
Leahy, revealed that $80,000,000 would just 
about cover it. 

The Guam project is off the map for the 
moment as Congress late in February downed the 
Administration’s plan to fortify it by 205 to 168. 
This by no means reflects Congress’ desire to 
uvoid provoking Japan (Guam is but 1,400 miles 
from Yokohama), as the press made it appear. 
Goodness knows, in the Pacific there are enough 
American bees under Japan’s nose already. Col. 
Theodore Roosevelt, former Governor General of 
the Philippines, disclosed that the opposition of 
Republicans (and Tory Democrats) was merely 
tactical when he declared that Guam was so small 
and isolated it ‘“‘would fall at once into the hands 
of the enemy.”’ (Whereas the Administration and 
naval experts believe it cannot be so easily re- 
duced, though they admit Hawaii alone could de- 
fend the mainland ‘against any single power.’’) 

A survey of American aviation production for 
1938 makes it seem small in comparison to Germ- 
any’s. In November alone the latter turned out 
three times as many planes (1,000) as America. 
Her average monthly output was 500—mainly 
military craft—America’s 300—probably half 
civil craft. But these figures are very mislead- 
ing. According to the Army itself, Germany has 
only 3,000 first line fighting machines, whereas 
the U.S. has between 3,000 and 4,000, Britain 
4,000, France 3,000, Italy 3,200, Japan 2,000. Of 
course no one can guarantee the accuracy of even 
the American army, and it is doubtful whether 
anyone knows, or is willing to disclose, the exact 
air strength of any nation. However, when all is 
considered, it is also very doubtful whether the 
Fascist powers have much, if any, edge in the air 
over the “democracies.” 

The real point is not to be found in statistics, 
but in the fact that the United States has only 
just begun manufacturing planes in mass quanti- 
ties, and that her immense technical, productive 
and source-material superiority over the Fascist 
countries in particular could put them speedily 
on a level with present Turkish aviation. Ameri- 
can capitalism is today concerned not so much 
with mass production of planes as with develop- 
ing a mass production technique that will surpass 
all others in speed, quantity and quality of output 
at any given crucial moment in the future. Con- 
sequently, the accent is on experimenting, plan- 
ning and organizing, rather than producing. 

Producing planes is looked upon as a tempor- 
ary, eminently practical means of lubricating the 
aviation industry. Hence, while manufacture for 
domestic consumption proceeds with comparative 
slowness, export orders are being rushed. Though 
figures are purposely confused, it is likely that 
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France has had delivered to her and ordered up 


to one thousand machines. Britain has been an 
excellent customer, as have Brazil and other South 
American countries. Now such export not only 
cements trade and military connections, but— 
enables American experts to experiment and per- 
fect at someone else’s expense. The American 
press openly admits the probability of planes ex- 
ported now becoming upon the outbreak of war 
obsolete or near-obsolete. American capitalism 
has also shrewdly foreseen that a war-torn Europe 
will mean a super-market in planes for it. 

Germany can produce six, or let us say even 
seven, eight, nine thousand craft per year with 
her factories at the bursting point, sources of 
essential materials (among them the U.S.) still 
open, and “peace”’ still reigning. The U.S. can 
right now manufacture 5,500 planes annually, 
according to Leighton W. Rogers, President of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce. The N.Y. 
Times expert, Hanson W. Baldwin, reports that 
this year plane production will increase to be- 
tween 9,000. and 12,000 a year. Does one need 
to be a coral gazer to visualize American imper- 
ialism, once it dons full war regalia, supplying its 
allies with all the planes they need—and perhaps 
a few to spare for its enemies too? 

Hence, even the $375,000,000 to be spent on 
constructing new air bases and barracks, etc., in- 
creasing the personnel to 50,000, training 20,000 
college youths to be pilots, and increasing domes- 
tic plane might to 6,000, is small time stuff com- 
pared to what is coming. Hence, too, it is ignor- 
ance or wilful deceit to maintain that Washing- 
ton’s air expansion program is of a purely defen- 
sive nature. Spain has proven that planes are 
offensive, not defensive weapons. 

In the Army proper nothing spectacular has 
taken place. It gets slightly more than last year, 
just over half a billion. Only forty thousand men 
and officers will be added to it during this Con- 
gress, bringing its total strength to 205,000. But, 
if one recalls the last war’s “contemptibles,”’ 
there is no need to be contemptuous of this figure. 
Like Britain, the U.S. considers its regulars but a 
nucleus around which a gigantic army can be 
built in short order. Indeed, much of the flesh 
and blood of this already exists in the National 
Guard (250,000), the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps (100,000), the Civilian Conservation Corps 
(running into hundreds of thousands), the Ameri- 
can Legion (over a million), and nameless other 
like organizations. Conservatively estimated, 
American imperialism could fling into a world 
slaughter within 24 hours between one and one 
and a half million fairly well trained officers and 
men. Within 24 days it could put perhaps twice 
that force into the field. 
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Preparation of the industrial apparatus in every 
detail before commencing actual mass production, 
with a view to later being able to manufacture 
more speedily and more perfectly than anyone, 
is being applied generally. Last year Washing- 
ton made an extremely careful survey of industry 
which resulted in the drawing off of the cream— 
10,000 firms—as the “backbone” of future war 
production. Each of these firms has already been 
given a set of detailed instructions telling it ex- 
actly what and how much it is expected to produce 
during war. Some were given “educational or- 
ders’ amounting to $2,000,000. Having evident- 
ly passed their “exams” with honors, Congress has 
now voted to spread among the rest an additional 
$32,500,000 on more “educational orders.” 

Further industrial schemes involve the impor- 
tation of vital minerals as manganese and tin, 
which are scarce here, in such huge quantities for 
the next few years that the supply laid in will be 
able to feed war industries for a long period. Two 
billion dollars are to be spent on power expansion, 
in which twelve giant utility companies have 
“joined hands with the Federal Government.”’ 
(N.Y. Post, Oct. 28, 1938). This means that pro- 
jects like TVA and Boulder Dam will stand ex- 
posed not as socialistic utilities built to slay the 
monopoly dragon in the South, but as undertak- 
ings shrewdly conceived with an eye to the future 
war needs of Wall Street. 


One of the most revealing of Roosevelt’s war 
plans is the quiet but persistent militarization of 
WPA. It is to further this, as well as further 
“economy,” that WPA rolls are being steadily 
cut, and a military man, Col. F. C. Harrington, 
was given former Administrator Hopkins’ job. 
Throughout WPA is to be found more than a 
sprinkling of military men in lesser, but neverthe- 
less important positions. On one New York pro- 
ject employees have even been ordered to wear 
uniforms. On Governor’s Island others have been 
put to work on fortifications. Further down the 
sealine many work on coastal defences. Every 
where the Government is engaged in building air- 
ports, barracks, shipyards, and so on, there WPA 
workers will be found doing the labor. In short, 
without the country realizing it, a substantial 
slice of the Works Progress Administration has 
been transformed from a relief agency into an 
Army Labor Corps, which saves the plutocrats 
the trouble, expense and energy of creating one 
in haste when war breaks. 

It is perhaps this feature of Washington’s 
‘national defense” program which more vividly 
and more tragically than any other illustrates how 
subtly, yet how rapidly, Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
amazing New Deal for the forgotten man has be- 
come in fact a new deal only for the “forgotten” 
profiteer, banker and war-monger. 


While The Czechs Awaited Hitler 


GORDON SKILLING 


This article on the Czechs’ resistance to Hitlerism reached 
us from Prague three days before the German invasion. It 
describes the background to Hitler’s coup, which it explains 
and in part foretells. 


NTIL September, 1938, Czecho-Slovakia 
[ | formed a vital link in the democratic front 

formed to resist the aggression of Nazi 
Germany. Liberated Czecho-Slovakia had placed 
all her hopes for preserving her own indepen- 
dence and the peace of Europe on the League of 
Nations and on the alliances with France and the 
Soviet Union, and came more and more to be a 
part of the French system of defence. Munich 
represented the abandenment by France, under 
the influence of London, of her trusty, military 
ally, Czecho-Slovakia, whose whole military, 
financial and international policy had rested on 
the assumption of French solidarity. The Czecho- 
Slovak government, in September, decided that 
resistance, with the help of Russia, involved the 
danger, of which they had been officially warn- 
ed by the West, of finding France and Britain in 
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the enemy ranks, joining in the crusade against 
Bolshevism. The old policy of ‘Prague-Paris- 
Moscow” and of Geneva collectivity, personified 
by Eduard Benes but endorsed time and again 
by the whole democratic public of the Republic, 
was discredited. A_ substitute was obviously 
necessary. 


Immediately after Munich, a general attack 
was launched by the Right press on the so-called 
Benes policy, although the policy had been sup- 
ported officially by all of the Right-Left-Centre 
coalitions since the achievement of independence. 
This attack on the Benes system still continues. 
On February 8th, 1939, Narodni Listy, organ of 
heavy industry and of extreme nationalism, 
wrote: “The foreign policy of Benes followed 
blindly the slogans of the omnipotence of the 
League ot Nations, of collective security and of 
naive faith in the solidarity of democracy. This 
policy failed.’”’ Even before Munich, the extreme 
right, among Czechs and Slovaks, in opposition, 
had denounced the “ideological” foreign policy 
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of Benes and called for reconciliation with Fas- 
cist Germany. The Hlinka Slovak party, then in 
opposition, had symbolically ‘entered’ the Anti- 
Comintern pact. After the attainment of Slovak 
autonomy, this same party, through the mouth 
of Dr. Tiso, the Slovak prime minister, accused 
Benes of relying on “red Spain, the atheistic 
Soviet Union and Jewish Geneva.” But it was 
now learned that even leading servants of the old 
regime, such as the ambassador in Rome, Chval- 
kovsky, and in Paris, Osusky, (both members of 
the conservative Agrarian party), had in private 
opposed the very foreign policy which they were 
representing abroad. And leading statesmen of 
the Right, especially Beran, then an Agrarian 
leader, now Prime Minister, had striven for the 
formation of a right-wing coalition, embracing the 
Hlinka Slovaks and the Henlein Nazis, to carry 
through a policy ot friendship with Hitler Germ- 
any. In view of the attitude of the general public 
at that time, Beran had not been able to do more 
than hint at his desires and negotiate behind the 
scenes. The French betrayal in September, how- 
ever, paved the way to political power for Beran, 
the head of the newly-formed Party of National 
Unity, in the Czech lands, and of the Hlinka total- 
itarian party in Slovakia. The door was open 
then for a new foreign policy. 

The old desires of the right for friendship with 
Fascist Germany were now re-inforced by the new 
international position of the “Second Republic.” 
The mountain defences were gone; the excellent 
fortifications and military preparations made on 
the advice of, and with the help of, France, had 
been given up, with all equipment, to the German 
army of occupation; the old alliances were devoid 
of value, and the international “guarantee” 
worthless as long as Germany and Italy had not 
assumed their obligations, and even then, of 
doubtful worth. Poland and Hungary, not satis- 
fied with their slices, were still seeking a com- 
mon frontier at the expense of Slovakia and Ruth- 
enia and were sponsoring armed attacks on the 
Czecho-Slovak frontiers, in the “storm-trooper’” 
style. The Slovaks, omnipotent in Slovakia and 
with undue power in the central government, 
were urging alliance with Germany. The coun- 
try was economically and politically in complete 
confusion. But more than all this, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia was now imbedded deeply in what the 
Germans were calling “the cultural and economic 
‘Raum’ of the German nation.” A glance at the 
map told every Czech what this popular term of 
Nazi geo-politics meant in reality—the political 
and economic subjection of Czecho-Slovakia to 
the surrounding German Empire. 


Rudolf Bechyne, Social-Democrat minister in 
many earlier governments, including the Hodza 
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government of 1938, recognized the bitter neces- 
sity of re-orientation—‘This then is the new basic 
and decisive element in our present situation, 
that we are no longer under the defensive politi- 
cal system, in which we lived securely and in rela- 
tive prosperity for twenty years. Munich and 
Vienna mean that France and Britain have aban- 
doned central Europe with the Danube basin to 
the influence of Germany and Italy. We must 
now in a reasonable fashion come to terms with 
Germany and our other neighbors; and we may 
not do anything which would foil this task.”’ (Feb. 
1, 1939). 

The first public statement of Beran as Prime 
Minister, set forth the goal—‘“‘good relations with 
all our neighbors” and a “frank collaboration 
with our greatest neighbor!”’ (Dec. 3, 1938). But 
what was the price of good neighborly relations 
with Germany? The foreign minister, Chvalkov- 
sky, at once set off for Berlin, and has since been 
followed by almost every other cabinet-minister 
and many leaders of all spheres of public life. 
The terms were severe, as could be expected,—- 
so severe that the great majority of the Czecho- 
Slovak people would have refused them on sight, 
so severe indeed that the government has resisted 
and delayed their fulfillment and kept the full 
contents hidden from general knowledge. No 
open political alliance with Germany, imitating 
the Imredy policy in Hungary, with the accession 
of Czecho-Slovakia to the Anti-Comintern pact, 
has been accepted. No customs union has been 
agreed to. No fascist regime has been establish- 
ed, as in Slovakia, in the Czech lands, and a party 
of opposition continues to exist in the Czecho-Slo- 
vak parliament. No political refugees from 
Germany or from the Sudetenland, have been 
given up to Germany (with the exception of Peter 
Forster). There is no willingness to sacrifice the 
export industry of Czecho-Slovakia with the free- 
exchange countries. The German minority in the 
Czech lands remains dissatisfied with its legal 
rights and privileges. And the “citizenship” 
laws, although extremely cruel to all who acquir- 
ed citizenship after the war, are not “racial” laws 
proper, exempting Jews long-resident in the coun- 
try and affecting non-Jewish ‘newcomers.’ 

The discontent on the German side is obvious, 
and perhaps nowhere so outspoken as by the 
leader of the Germans left in Czecho-Slovakia, 
Kundt. “I demand,” he declared recently, “that 
the Germans should be free men, that they, ac- 
cording to their German national socialist world 
outlook, according to their national socialist law, 
according to their national socialist custom and 
according to their national socialist justice, should 
be able to live, work and develop in the sphere 
of private life and of public law, on a basis of self- 
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administration and co-determination, under their 
own leadership.” (Feb. 17th, 19389) The aim is 
clear—the setting up of little Nazi states, subject 
to Berlin, not Prague, in all the important German 
settlements in the republic—Prague, Brunn, Os- 
trau, Pilsen, Iglau, Olomouc, etc. But more than 
this, as other statements of Kundt indicate. He 
said on Jan. 11th, 1939: “This Germandom has 
the claim to work in this Raum as member of the 
German national socialist Volksgemeinschaft un- 
der the leadership of Adolf Hitler ’’. . .““The Czech 
nation, embedded in the ‘Lebens-und Wirtschafts- 
raum’ (sphere of existence and sphere of econ- 
omic activity) of the German nation, can only 
live, if it, as a small nation, is built into the econ- 
omic region (Wirtschaftsraum) of this great na- 
tion.” ... “The region (Raum) Bohemia-Moravia 
—quite indifferently as to who may live in it— 
can in the long run flourish and exist economi- 
cally, only if it is incorporated in the economic 
sphere (Wirtschaftsraum) of a great power.” 
(Jan. 11). 

This then is the reason that the Germans in 
Czecho-Slovakia were advised by their leaders, 
on instructions from Berlin, not to opt for German 
citizenship, as they are entitled to by the Option 
agreement. They have a political function to 
perform here, as the instruments of Germany’s 
objectives in Czecho-Slovakia ' and Eastern, 
Europe, in the whole of that undefined Central 
European “Raum” which Germany considers her 
sphere of interest. Some steps in this direction 
have already been taken. In Slovakia and Ruth- 
enia, German “state secretaries’ have been ap- 
pointed as official parts of the administrative 
system. In the Czech lands, a committee of the 
cabinet has been formed to hear regularly the 
complaints of the German minority, and has al- 
ready had several meetings with the German 
leadership. The German Arbeitsamt or Labour 
Exchange exists, with wide power over German 
workers in the Republic. The ancient German 
university in Prague,—faculty and student body 
—is already completely “gleichgeschaltet” with 
the university system of the German Empire, and 
all Jewish teachers and students excluded. 

In the broader questions, far-reaching steps 
have been taken to satisfy Germany’s demands. 
The economic contro] of Czecho-Slovak foreign 
trade by Germany has just doubled in comparison 
with 1937. In December, 1938, 35% of Czech ex- 
ports went to Germany (18% in 1937), and 40% 
of Czech imports came from Germany (21.8%). 
The speedway from Breslau to Vienna, cutting 
Czecho-Slovakia at her narrowest point and con- 
trolled by Reich German customs officials and 
police throughout, its entire length (!), the 
Czecho-Slovak speedway from west to east, the 
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canal joining the Elbe, Oder and the Danube,— 
all these make the strategic and geographical 
position of the Republic still more unfavourable 
than the cruel boundaries of Munich and Vienna, 
which set every important city within gun-fire, 
indeed within the reach of a hand-grenade in most 
cases, from German territory. The resignation 
last week of General Krejci, Chief of General 
Staff, is an ominous sign of the extent of German 
military control here and may corroborate the re- 
port that all the heavy artillery of the Czecho-Slo- 
vak army has just been tranferred from this coun- 
try to the western front of Germany! 


In addition to all this, Germany concentrates 
her attention on the eastern tip of the Republic, 
Carpathian Ruthenia, as the spring-board for the 
achievement of an independent Ukrainian state, 
embracing the Soviet and the Polish Ukraine. A 
German consulate is to be opened in the tiny capi- 
tal, Chust; the local German state secretary, 
ostensibly administering the needs of the 15,000 
Germans there, is busy receiving visitors from 
Germany—-geologists, industrialists, journalists, 
etc. The present Prime Minister of Ruthenia, 
Monsignore Volosin has more than once in inter- 
views with newspapers (Times, Daily Telegraph, 
Matin) expressed his belief in a future Pan- 
Ukraine, only to deny the truth of these reports 
later. So serious however did Prague consider 
these dangers that it appointed a Czech, General 
Prchala, as a member of the Ruthenian govern- 
ment, without securing the agreement of the Prime 
Minister, Volosin, himself! The treasonable Polish 
and White Ukrainian agents continue to carry on 
their work of preparation for the future Ukraine 
state, but Prchala remains as the symbol of the 
Prague government’s unwillingness to leave the 
way completely free for Germany’s drive to the 
east and a thorn in the side of Germany, as the 
German press makes clear. 

The Czech government has thus given ground, 
but has not capitulated to German pressure. And 
therein lies the danger for the future,—and one 
must reckon in weeks now. The open dissatisfac- 
tion of the German minority here and of the Reich 
German press indicate the possibility of some 
German action to quicken the process of adapting 
Czecho-Slovakia to her new mission. Herr Kundt, 
dissatisfied with the progress of negotiations with 
the cabinet committee, set off (Feb. 22) for Berlin 
with a long memorandum of demands. The For- 
eign Minister, Dr. Chvalkovsky, recently returned 
from Berlin, also uttered words of warning that 
are certainly not unrelated to the departure of 
Kundt. “The state is not yet out of danger. The 
recognition of our borders is conditioned by our 
internal consolidation and the demonstration of 
our good will to resign the old mistakes, methods 
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and prejudices... .” It was not necessary, he 
said, to comment on the latest speech of Hitler, 
(where he had expressed the hope that Czecho- 
Slovakia would find the way to internal peace 
and order and would not relapse into the tenden- 
cies of the earlier president, Dr. Benes). The 
whole tone of the speech left it quite plain that a 
state of crisis existed, that a catastrophe was not 
excluded, and that “the independence of the 
state and its present territorial extent’? were at 
stake. And respect and tolerance towards the 
minorities the foreign minister described as “the 
command of self-preservation.” 


Under the above-mentioned circumstances, 
three possibilities seem to exist. The first, 
would be the danger, at which Chvalkov- 
sky’s speech clearly hints, of an open invasion of 
Czecho-Slovakia territory by German troops. The 
second, is the incitement by Hitler of the ex- 
treme leading elements among the Slovaks to a 
severance of relations with the Czechs and the 
establishment of an independent Slovakia, in in- 
timate collaboration with Germany, leaving the 
Czech lands in a position of still greater isolation. 
These possibilities might both occur, the one com- 
plementing the other. Certain it is that Professor 
Tuka, head of the picked corps of the Hlinka 
Guard, and Mach, Chief of Propaganda for the 
Slovak government, have the goal of complete 
Slovak independence in mind and are quoted fully 
by the German press, under such titles as “Slo- 
vaks demand independent Slovak state.” (Cf. 
Volkischer Beobachter, Feb. 9, 1939). 


There is the third possibility, namely the 
accession to power in the Czech lands and in the 
central government of the Republic of the ex- 
treme fascist wing of the Czech Party of National 
Unity. Especially the youth movement of the 
Party of Unity is openly fascist in its demands. 
Ex-General Gajda, expelled from the Czecho-Slo- 
vak general staff in the twenties, formerly head 
of the insignificant Czech fascist party, and the 
ringleader of the abortive fascist putsch in the 
thirties, is rumored as Berlin’s candidate for 
Minister of the Interior or of War, and if Beran 
and the present cabinet resist such an appoint- 
ment, as the prime minister of a new cabinet. 
Gajda has been three times in Berlin in the re- 
cent past and is carrying on an extravagant cam- 
paign of abuse against the present government. 
Here then lies the real danger. Such an internal 
re-orientation would bring with it the requisite 
speeding up of the process of adaptation desired 
in Berlin and urged by the Germans here; the en- 
trance of the anti-comintern pact, the complete 
incorporation of the Czecho-Slovak economy in 
the Goering Four Year Plan, the establishment 
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of a fascist regime in the Czech lands, introduc- 
tion of racial laws, expulsion of all political refu- 


gees (still some 15,000) to Germany, Poland, 
etc., the granting of autonomy to the Germans in 
Czecho-Slovakia, (nazification of the whole 
German school system, establishment of compul- 
sory Arbeitsfront, the return of all posts held by 
Germans before Munich in the civil service, in 
the army, in industries and commerce, in the pro- 
fessions, etc., without adherence to the strict pro- 
portion of Germans to the total population, etc.) 
and the positive collaboration of Czecho-Slovakia 
in the furtherance of German expansion in east- 
ern Europe. 


So Munich, inexorably, works itself out, in the 
face of the tough resistance of a nation accus- 
tomed for twenty years to freedom and unwilling 
to revert to the position of a subject nation, with 
which she was all too familiar from 1620 to 1918. 
But eight millions cannot long resist eighty mil- 
lions, unless help is forthcoming. Will it come? 


Their Eyes 


The national order came: “Stop thinking!”’ 
Secrecy was everywhere, commandeering, 
Narrow excitement of drawn blinds, 
And now their eyes are upon us, 
On our fine shapes, warrior sternness, 
Our legionary swing and tramp. 
In the pleased glitter of their eyes 
We know nothing of broken hands, voices ended. 
We could march quite briskly 
Over a precipice. 
—ALAN CREIGHTON. 


For Ignorance 


What will we do when the tide has found us 
And the wind is here; 

When the children of darkness how] around us 
And no day is clear; 


When the tares are reaped and the chaff is blown 
And the wormed fruits fall— 

Will we see then that the rot we’ve sown 

Has killed us all? 


No! We will lay that to the Great Unknown 
And to Adam’s fall. 
—GILEAN DOUGLAS. 
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The Umbrella And The Sword 


WILLIAM KENDALL 


Umbrella, is neither a fool nor a witch. His 

government has broken the silence of the 
Baldwin era in its forthright criticism of the 
League of Nations. He has eliminated the most 
popular element in recent politics, Eden. He has 
achieved the “national humiliation” of the Munich 
Agreement. Yet the government still stands, and 
amid all the present alarums and excursions there 
is still no evidence of any co-ordinated movement 
competent to challenge its authority or provide 
an alternative. 

The new tribal symbol, the umbrella, is not a 
magic wand, despite the Christmastide idolatry of 
the ‘““Man of Peace.” It is wielded by a shrewd 
politician who, appearances to the contrary, has 
implicit faith in democracy and Empire so long as 
each is comfortably qualified by being ‘‘British.”’ 
What possible explanation can therefore be found 
for Britain’s present foreign policy? 

Chamberlain, by family and upbringing more 
a man of the people than any Prime Minister since 
Lloyd George, feels more keenly about the pros- 
pects of social revolution (in its widest sense) 
than any of his compeers in the ivory tower of the 
Foreign Office tradition. He perceives therefore 
the dangers inherent in war and war preparations. 
Any adequate industrial mobilization must almost 
inevitably lead to some form of industrial plan- 
ning, and whether this be of a fascist variety or 
socialist, property rights are in danger. Already 
the erstwhile ‘progressive’ group of Tory plan- 
ners are clamouring for defence measures based 
on planned industry. In addition, the effect of 
war, especially modern war, upon a weak or un- 
gainly political structure, has been well illustrated 
by Russia and, in part, by Germany in 1918. It 
might easily lead to a break up and even let loose 
the “‘worse’”’ element in the population. Chamber- 
lain has no doubts about the present difficulty of 
defending the British Empire or of its internal 
instability. Mr. Pirow’s European gavotte is but 
one straw in the wind. Truly therefore does the 
Prime Minister dwell upon the unknown and alto- 
gether horrible consequences of war; truly does 
he emphasize the need for appeasement and of 
not rushing British rearmament on its industrial 
side; and truly does he, when driven to it, prefer 
the “better” element of Franco and Italy to the 
“worse” element of Republican Spain and Russia. 

Nevertheless it is altogether too prettily Marx- 
ist to fit Chamberlain into the straitjacket of class- 
consciousness. He who as democrat or capitalist 
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would uphold the strength and dignity of the 
British Empire is conditioned not only by his class 
feelings but also by the peculiar character of the 
threat to it occasioned by German expansion. 

Germany is marching into south eastern Europe. 
Economic penetration is secured by using the 
state-controlled markets of Germany to seduce 
the producers, preferably of small countries, to 
sell to Germany at very attractive prices. When 
Germany offers to buy the whole Greek tobacco 
crop at above world prices, especially in a time 
of depression, the temptation is difficult to with- 
stand. Then Germany sells the tobacco, at a loss, 
to the world at large, and secures the precious for- 
eign exchange for meeting her raw material 
needs. More important even than this, Germany 
refuses to pay Greece except by German manu- 
factures and German investment concessions, 
often tightening the relation by clearing-house 
arrangements. In this fashion Greece is linked 
to the German economy and subject to German 
political influence, for when a modern German 
industrialist goes abroad, there also goes a Nazi 
agent. The extent of this penetration, before 
Munich, is revealed in the German share of the 
total foreign trade of the Balkan countries: Bul- 
garia, about 50 per cent; Hungary, Yugoslavia 
and Turkey, about 40 per cent; Rumania and 
Greece, about 30 per cent. 

The British Board of Trade is threatening re- 
prisals, and the renewed Export Credits Act has 
earmarked £10 million of its £75 million for polit- 
ical purposes. Unfortunately, Britain is a poor 
market for the Balkan countries, and she will be 
able to do little unless she nationalises her trade 
and undertakes the same economically expensive 
policy as Germany. 

In any case trade expansion is but one item in 
Hitler’s system for the moral rehabilitation of a 
nation. It is an additional weapon to his standard 
technique of achieving group solidarity through 
mob aggressiveness. Capitalising widespread in- 
dividual insecurity by locating the cause of the 
trouble in a common enemy, he has provided the 
oppressed and bewildered German with the twin 
delights of righteousness and expression of re- 
pressed aggression. Political expansion is the 
price of mob righteousness, and here the interests 
of the rank and file in Germany link up with those 
of industrialists desiring markets in a closed 
world, the pan-Germanists like von Epp, Goebbels 
and Ribbentrop, and even of the army, lamenting 
its lost greatness. The penetration of eastern 
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Europe is thus not merely an economic phenom- 
enon to be combatted by economic weapons. 

There are however conditions attached to this 
latest version of mass government. The actual 
experience of war is the surest tonic to frothy 
aggressiveness since aggressiveness is pleasant 
only when it does not involve self-destruction. If 
possible therefore war must be avoided. Not that 
this involves the possibility of bluffing Hitler. 
Apart from the opposition to retreat likely from 
the pan-Germans, the army and the industrialists, 
mass discontent would threaten the Hitler regime. 
When the tribe is on the warpath the tribal chief 
must be victorious or go under. In such a situation 
Hitler most certainly would choose the gamble of 
a successful lightning war. 

This is the first item Chamberlain has to take 
into account. 

It follows that Hitler’s expansionism means 
peaceful penetration; or where political opposi- 
tion is likely, striking at the weakest power and 
gathering vassal states by his promise of might. 
So it was with Czechoslovakia, and so it will be 
with Poland. But even then such conquests are 
of propaganda rather than of arms. The lack 
of ammunition for the troops who marched into 
the demilitarised Rhineland zone, and the almost 
helpless incompetency of the mechanised units 
that occupied Austria, are now well known. The 
heavy arms of Germany, to the annoyance of the 
General Staff, are used for their propagandist 
effect—as evidencing such a will to war and pre- 
paration for war that other powers, divided in 
opinion and distrustful of their own preparedness, 
are reluctant to assert themselves. The vacuum 
so created can be used by Germany for turning 
her economic penetration into political control, 
filling the land with broadcasts, agents and 
money, in order to erect out of the individual 
economic insecurity and the national aspirations 
of say the Ukrainians in Poland, an organization 
Nazi in structure and orientation. The Polish 
government is thus confronted by the prospect of 
civil war, and unless it capitulates, by the further 
prospect of Germany intervening in shining 
armour to rescue a people from its oppressors. 

This is the second item which Neville Chamber- 
lain must consider. For how can he establish a 
satisfactory will to war in Britain against, in 
effect, the right of a far-off Ukrainian people to 
self-government? At the peak of the recent 
crisis he put it emphatically enough: the people of 
England need a wider issue than Czechoslovakia 
before they go to war. Such an issue can possibly 
be “created” by the government, it is true. But 
it is difficult, and, since it may mean war, is it 
worth it at present? Chamberlain may presum- 
ably think not. And so he will continue to think 
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until the real crisis occurs: Hitler having consum- 
mated his contru. over the Balkans finds Russia 
and the British Empire lying directly athwart any 
further expansion. Hitler has then to make a 
choice: rest content as a great European Power, 
decorated perhaps with one or two Orders of 
Merit in the shape of African colonies; penetrate 
into the Ukraine to the end of dismembering and 
colonising Russia—which that country obviously 
will not take lying down; or penetrate into Asia 
Minor where lie very fertile grounds for his pro- 
pagandist technique in Arab economic and nation- 
alist discontent—how easily he could solve the 
conundrum of Palestine! 

It is clearly for this crisis that Chamberlain 
must lay his plans. German expansion into Asia 
Minor, both directly and indirectly (inasmuch 
as Asia Minor is the highway to India and Africa), 
is a forthright threat to the Empire which it will 
not be easy to dissemble. It is therefore of para- 
mount importance that before arriving at this 
point Hitler wear down his strength as much as 
possible, whatever humiliation is caused to Britain 
in the meantime. Because of this, Chamberlain 
may even welcome Hitler’s present “peaceful” 
activities. It is indeed fascinating to observe how 
these two laymen are each in his own way 
attempting to demonstrate to the traditional 
representatives of the fighting services and the 
diplomatic service how political cunning can be 
more effective even in the modern world than the 
letting loose of cannon blasts. For the trumps are 
not all in Hitler’s hand. Every peaceful conquest 
by Germany not only increases the moral and 
material burden of empire of that country, not 
only fails adequately to offset her economic de- 
pendence on the outside world, but, so long as no 
major power appears to stand in Germany’s way, 
also leaves the aggressiveness of the German 
people sustained by such a thin diet of enemies 
that it might turn against the German regime it- 
self. The Jews cannot last for ever and the degree 
of their recent persecution actually turned the 
stomachs of many Germans. Fortunately for Hit- 
ler there is still a plenty of Duff Coopers, Win- 
ston Churchills, Ickes and Roosevelts. 

More definitely, Chamberlain is endeavoring to 
unite the powers of western Europe in bonds of 
friendship. He has even achieved the miracle 
of becoming a hero in the minds of many Germans 
-—and he a Chamberlain! In addition, British re- 
armament is proceeding at a moderate pace while 
occasionally the Prime Minister utters monitory 
references to the enormous war potential of the 
Empire. Against this background, is it not possi- 
ble that an increasingly troubled Hitler will pre- 
fer the friendship and possibly material help of 
western Europe in advancing against an isolated 
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Russia (should he still desire expansion) to the 
opposition of a freshly aroused and armed Bri- 
tain? If his policy is to strike at the weaker 
power will his attentions not be diverted from the 
British Empire? Should he then wear himself out 
in a prolonged conflict with Russia, Britain would 
regain her place in Europe and the whole crowd 
of Mussolinis and Francos can then be put in their 
place. 


Such a policy is very realistic, attractive and 
up-to-date. If something of this kind is in Cham- 
berlain’s mind then his actions make sense, and it 
will be interesting to discover any positive index 
of this such as the beginnings of propaganda 
seeking a “wider issue’ in the Slav threat to 
Europe. And it is certainly a far shrewder policy 
than that implied in the vast horde of criticism of 
Chamberlain’s weakness, ranging as it does from 
the Labour Party’s fond hope of the “spontaneous 
democratic collaboration” to check Hitler, to the 
pious exhortations of University dons on behalf of 
justice and the demonstrations of Tanganyika 
natives on behalf of democracy. 


It is possible that Hitler might consider Russia 
in the last resort to be a tougher proposition than 
a rearmed Britain. Totalitarian Russia would 
have a much greater will to war than even a re- 
conditioned British Empire. Moreover Russia can 
bomb congested Germany far more effectively 
than Germany can bomb a sprawling Russia. Be- 
cause of her geography Russia broke Napoleon, 
and German military science still draws its main 
inspiration from him. Hence we may yet see a 
German-Russian military alliance. 


Secondly, even if the umbrella policy were 
immediately successful, would the results be 
worthwhile? Internally there would be an em- 
battled British Empire crystallising the old order. 
Externally the new diplomacy of war-bluff could 
hardly preserve the balance of power without 
eternal war-preparedness. Under the pressure 
of modern conditions authoritarian government 
in all the countries concerned must be set up. And 
how long would the bluff last without being call- 
ed by someone? Chamberlain is surely rowing 
against the tide. 


What does emerge is that the two major politic- 
al attitudes in England at present, for and against 
Chamberlain, are, the Scylla of ingrowtng fascism 
breeding war, and the Charybdis of war breeding 
fascism. The democratic Socialist must seek an 
alternative to both the umbrella and the sword. 
Unless it can be found the outlook in Britain is 
indeed gloomy. 
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O CANADA! 


(A prize of $1.00, or a six months’ subscription to The 
Canadian Forun, is given for the first cutting in this column. 
Original cuttings should be sent, with name and date of 
paper.) 

“Taxation is very heavy. The provincial and the central 
taxes come to nearly 85 per cent of the income of a man with 
an income of a million dollars or more. It really surprised 
me that Canadians sought wealth. Perhaps they are patri- 
otic and some of them feel that they must remain millionaires 
in order to find money for relief, in spite of the alluring 
prospect of a comfortable life at $20 a month under the re- 
lief system.” 

(Malik Sir Firozkhan Noon, High Commissioner for 
India in Great Britain, in an account of a trip to 
Canada, in Family Herald and Weekly Star, Man.) 


“If moral rearmament had been strong in Czechoslovakia, 
things would have been different in the last few days—it’s 
the secret of true defence.” So said Captain M. A. Loudon 
Hamilton today in the Royal York Hotel. He is the man in 
whose rooms at Christ Church College, Oxford, the Oxford 
group began 18 years ago. He plans to start a “moral rearm- 
ament” campaign in Canada, he said. 

(From Toronto Daily Star, March 18th.) 


“If there is a ‘growing body’ of non-British racial tie dom- 
inating our national politicians it is essential to bring British 
people to this country to restore a British balance and put 
the fear of God into our cringing ‘statesmen.’ ” 

(From leading editorial in Toronto Globe and 
Mail, March 13th.) 


“I am making an extended tour of the western branches 
beginning next week but will be returning to Canada shortly 
after Easter.” 

(From a notice sent to members of a national 
educational association.) 


“The black days of the depression left some scars; the scars 
made by radicals, the scars made by subversive attacks and 
those who saw greener fields in distant lands, where unfor- 
tunately they did not go themselves.” 

(Hon. R. L. Maitland, K.C., quoted in Abbots- 
ford, Sumas and Matsqui News, B.C.) 


The prize this month to Mr. H. M. Cavers, Pilot Mound. 
Manitoba. 
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The Fiction Of James T. Farrell 


EARLE BIRNEY, 


Press, tiptoeing in fear of anti-vice squads, 

offered the first novel of James T. Farrell 
in a sombre textbook get-out labelled ‘‘for phys- 
icians, psychiatrists, teachers, and social workers 
only.” Now “Young Lonigan” and its two sequels 
have been canonized as a Modern Library Giant* 
and so ranged beside “The Brothers Karamazov” 
and “Jean-Christophe”; moreover the Giant is, at 
the moment, offered for sale without police inter- 
ference even in the city of Toronto. Meanwhile 
its author has produced a separate fictionized 
study of work in an express company, three vol- 
umes of short stories and a monograph on criti- 
cism, and is now launched upon an epic novel- 
sequence which will certainly not be snared with- 
in the net of a mere trilogy, and of which two 
man-sized chunks are already before the public. 
Farrell’s present fame is not the result of any 
later compromise with prudery, but is rather an 
illustration of the difficulties which Puritanism 
faces when it tries to emasculate a really fertile 
and hardworking genius. 

The opening sentences of “Young Lonigan”’ set 
the tone which its author has since maintained 
with little variation: 

Studs Lonigan, on the verge of fifteen, and wearing his 

first suit of long trousers, stood in the bathroom with a 

Sweet Caporal pasted in his mug. His hands were 

jammed in his trouser pockets, and he sneered. He puff- 

ed, drew the fag out of his mouth, inhaled and said to 
himself: Well, I’m kissin’ the old dump goodbye tonight. 

The dump is a Catholic grammar-school in a 
shanty-Irish section of Chicago’s drab South Side. 
Studs is a representative and thereby damning 
product of such an environment. He unwillingly 
shuffles on to another dump, the local Catholic 
high-school, where still he learns nothing which 
can divert his “natural’’ evolution into a street- 
corner dope, badgered with erotic and pugilistic 
daydreams, bullying smaller boys and dodging 
bigger ones. There is little drama in the book, 
for there isn’t any as yet in Studs’ life, though at 
the end we see him casually engaged in an ad- 
olescent gang-attack upon a young Jewish boy. 
The immediate stir which the book caused in 
more discriminating literary circles—the N. Y. 
Times of course dismissed it with the remark, “the 
book is no novel’’—was the result rather of its ut- 
terly trustworthy and methodical reproduction of 
the banal vocabulary and simian emotions of 
youth in the mid-west cities. Dreiser was being 


L: than seven years ago the Vanguard 


*STUDS LONIGAN: Random House (Macmillan in Canada); 
$1.25; pp. xii, 201, 412, 465. 
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brought up to date, at the cost of using four-letter 
words which even Dreiser shunned, but with an 
ultimate economy of language which the earlier 
disciple of Zola has never achieved. 

In the following year Farrell presented, in 
“Gas-House McGinty’’}, a “mature” example of 
the Studs type, if that adjective can be applied to 
a straw-boss express-worker who, in diction, 
dream-life, and private activities, is about as ape- 
like as it is possible for a man to be and still pass 
for a metropolitan American. McGinty is the 
political zero of the working-class in the U.S. (ana 
Canada), compact of prejudice against trade- 
unionists, socialists, foreigners, Jews, unemploy- 
ed, intellectuals, and everyone in fact except the 
bosses. Yet he is properly bedevilled with a sense 
of failure, and therein lies the subtlety of Far- 
rell’s treatment of the ‘conservative workingman’. 
Though McGinty seems to be the answer to the 
capitalist’s prayer, he is in danger of being dis- 
carded by an economy too sick to make efficient 
use even of its dumbest flunkies. In one of his 
most recent and best short stories, ‘“‘The Fate of a 
Hero’’,t Farrell pictures with more neatness and 
humor the somewhat parallel plight of an earnest 
and reckless service-station attendant who beats 
up several sets of bandits who raid his domain. 
He becomes a hero for the papers but a pain in 
the company’s neck when gangland begins organ- 
ized reprisal; he has to be fired. ‘Fortunately,’ a 
strike-breaking agency finds a place for him. 

The story technique in “Gas House McGinty” 
is more varied though less organized than in the 
first novel; soliloquies, and brief inter-chapters 
suggesting’ co-temporary events in the general 
world of capital and labor, are rather obvious 
imitations of Dos Passos. The book is notable, 
however, for the virtuosities which had attracted 
attention in “Young Lonigan’’ — phonographic 
reporting of workers’ repartee, boastful and com- 
petitive blasphemy, persecuting horseplay. Far- 
rell had spent several summers working in just 
such an expless company. 

In 1934 Studs reappears, degenerating rather 
than developing, in“‘The Young Manhood of Studs 
Lonigan.” Graduating to the pool-hall, the gin- 
brawl, and the gang-shag, Studs still swaggers 
and debauches not because of the joyful animality 
of one of Chaucer’s low-lifers, but out of an 


+ Vanguard Press. This firm has published all of Farrell’s 
works, except the Modern Library edition referred to 


above. 
t North Amer. Rev. 245 (1938): 111. 
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anxious determination to be as tough as the gang, 
because sex and the monotony of an empty home 
life drive him on, and because the irrelevant and 
formalistic superstitions which he accepts for a 
religion provide no adequate brake. The most that 
the priest can do is haunt him with a sense of in- 
escapable sin. That he can still be worried by a 
roaring hellfire sermon, or nibbled by that ‘again- 


biting of the inner-mind’, to paraphrase a medi-. 


aeval term for remorse of conscience, is, as Wil- 
liam Troy of the “Nation” pointed out, something 
which makes Farrell’s characters less tough than 
Caldwell’s or Faulkner’s—and more human, one 
might add. Studs’ literary antecedent is actually 
Stephen Daedalus; Joyce’s influence, as that of 
modern Irish realistic fiction in general, has been 
considerable, I should guess, on Farrell’s develop- 
ment. The climax of the second Studs volume is a 
visible application of the Dublin Nighttown scenes 
in Joyce’s “Ulysses” to the more physically per- 
ilous and yet more picayune revels of prohibition- 
time Chicago. 

The next year Farrell killed off Studs in ‘“Judg- 
ment Day.” His death, at the threshold of man’s 
life, is not inevitable but it is logically prepared. 
Studs was already finished; before he was twenty 
he had got in the habit of looking back with nos- 
talgia on his brief and generally joyless past. And 
that final party in the previous book had been 
one too many for his body, not quite so,tough as 
Studs thought it was. He had been left in the 
gutter by his pals; he gets pneumonia and sinks 
into the black mystery he had begun to fear in the 
increasing hangovers between his meaningless 
drunks. Despite the rigid localization of scene, 
and the lack of author’s interference, the judg- 
ment-day of Studs Lonigan grows far beyond a 
case-history and into a horrifying symbol of the 
lives of all “average” young men today, without 
special talents to overcome the ignorance in which 
they are steeped by one religion or another, and 
one family life or another. 

By-products of the Lonigan cycle, in the form 
of short stories about its people or similar figures, 
have been published by Farrell in three volumes, 
of which the first was ‘Calico Shoes” (1934). 
There is the same “basic American” speech, a 
language as flat and hard as the sidewalks on 
which the characters spend so much of their lives. 
It has the merit of being far more suited to them 
than is the similar lingo of Hemingway’s more 
assorted slobs, but it is monotonous, and especially 
so because Farrell acquires the habit himself and 
alternately generalizes abstractly about his cre- 
ations and then talks like them, out of the side of 
his mouth. There is more variety of scene and 
type than in the novels, and so a wider range of 
reactions to the same economic and _ spiritual 
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poverty. But we seldom meet anyone with a warm 
heart or an unselfish ideal or even a dignity of 
bearing, though many such are to be found among 
the poorest. 

These, however, are limitations which one feels 
that the author will not, rather than can not, 
transcend; he is not seeking to mirror the whole 
middle and working classes, but only a “sub- 
merged tenth” of both groups, including a section 
of the proletariat which can be reckoned in mil- 
lions and which is, as Louis Kronenberger re- 
marked, ‘almost totally unaware of the claims 
being made for it by intellectuals.’’ Precisely be- 
cause of this they are the raw material awaiting 
fascism—in Chicago, in Toronto, and, for that 
matter, in London. A recent sketch, ‘Street Cor- 
ner,”’ by the English Tom Burns, presents the ex- 
act equivalents to Farrell’s mugs, cockney tough- 
ies indulging in a spot of Jew-baiting to while 
away the boredom of a Sunday afternoon. 

“Guillotine Party’ (1935) and “Can All This 
Grandeur Perish?” (1937), Farrell’s two other 
collections, are similar purgings of memories from 
the author’s Chicago Irish-Catholic childhood. 
Technically they do not show much improvement 
over ‘‘Calico Shoes” and some were obviously dug 
out from the back-drawers of his desk. Too many 
are, like “Angela,” summarized novelettes rather 
than focussed stories; others, like “The Scoop,” 
lacking the cumulative weight of his novels, ap- 
pear too neat in their cynicism and too elaborate 
in their bathos. The monotony of Farrell’s “he 
said’”’ and “she said”’ is as artificial as the careful 
variety of “he averred” and “she purred”’ in the 
pulp-magazines. Again, one expects the fatuous 
Tom Gregories to be involuntary masters of cliche, 
but why should the author, in propria persona, de- 
scribe a woman in Gregory’s circle as having “a 
sweet but sad and faded face’’? 

Such poverty of style was a sign that Farrell 
had, as a “New Republic” reviewer expressed it, 
come ‘to the end of a dead-end street. . . The hon- 
est depiction of mediocrity could go no further,’** 
and the reader, from repeated slogging, was be- 
ginning to feel as punch drunk as some of the 
characters. To complete his clinical examination 
of small-town minds in big-town life Farrell need- 
ed to probe also into the biological “sports” who 
somehow manage to escape. This became a mat- 
ter of looking more deeply into himself, without 
at the same time ceasing to recall objectively and 
to observe. The result was the projection of a 
new novel-series beginning with ‘“‘A World I Never 
Made” (1936). Its autobiographical hero, Danny 
O’Neill, had already been glimpsed in the Studs 
trilogy, and had played the role, in “Gas-House 
McGinty,” of a switchboard clerk day-dreaming 


**Eleanor Clark, New Republic, 85: 316. 
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of a career in baseball. The new novel went back 
to Danny at the age of seven, and stayed there for 
500 pages. 

The book is thus to begin with a tour de force 
in the sustained evocation of childhood, a portrait 
of the artist as a young boy. But it has importance 
beyond this, for Danny is the center for a series 
of complex family portraits, extending through 
two Irish-Catholic households. There are once 
more the far-too-expansive acres of sub-normal 
conversations about business, sex, and religion, 
and the same alternations of animal action and 
Catholic remorse, but there is a new subtlety in 
the living presence of a sensitive child who, 
though he may still think and talk very much like 
Studs, can be felt to have a developing will and a 
capacity for a life beyond the three rotting and 
infecting institutions of Church, School, and 
Home. 

‘Danny’s destiny unravels slowly, too slowly. 
For readers of ‘Studs’ there is a positively pain- 


ful reduplication of characterless character. Far-_ 


rell has not yet learned the discipline of saying 
a thing well once and quickly and finally. Even 
at the end of the second and latest unit in the se- 
quence, ‘‘No Star Is Lost’? (637 pages), Danny is 
only eleven, and the time 1915. Judged separate- 
ly, however, each part is more dramatic and rich- 
er in texture than any one of the Studs trio. Yet 
if Farrell is wise he will now speed rapidly past 
the Lonigans who rebel only by drinking and 
whoring—there is a limit to the bitter attention 
an artist should spend upon social dregs—and on 
to those whose revolt is more socially constructive. 

This does not mean that he must become a con- 
ventional “proletarian” novelist magically evok- 
ing strike-leaders or ‘‘people’s artists” out of 
every tenement. In his own discriminating book- 
reviews in his lecture on the short story delivered 
to the first American Writers’ Congress, and in his 
published “‘Note on Literary Criticism” (1936) (a 
book unfortunately prolix and ill-organized) Far- 
rell has properly reminded the Communist Party 
literati that “bourgeois” and “proletarian” are, as 
regards art, terms of description rather than cate- 
gories of value. It is the job of the pamphlet he 
says, to express political theory systematically; 
fiction is trying to make “men understand this 
world more clearly, feel life more keenly, more 
quickly, more sensitively, more imaginatively. In 
this way it plays its role in changing the world.” 
Nevertheless it is Farrell’s own tacit acceptance 
of class-struggle socialism, his Marxist under- 
standing of the world, which gives him the drive 
to make others feel and imagine. 

Farrell has also not forgotten that an artist is 
only part of a man, and that the whole man can 
assist in moulding the globe by means more direct 
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than tale-telling. He has been for years an active 
socialist, and he has not hesitated to lose book- 
sales by polemical assaults on Catholic politics in 
America, and by supporting the committee which 
John Dewey headed for impartial investigation 
of the Moscow Trial charges against Trotsky. For 
the latter gesture he was himself denounced as a 
“Trotskyist-fascist-agent’” (and, incidentally, as 
a lousy writer), by the Stalinist pundits who had 
just hailed him, at their Writer’s Congress, among 
the great revolutionary artists of America. 

Farrell has had to fight also against more tra- 
ditional heresy-hunters. The Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice, that aggregation of prurient key- 
holers, had counted 75 indecent passages in “A 
World I Never Made” and used a warrant to have 
the remaining copies impounded at the publishers 
and the latter sued. The magistrate threw the 
case contemptuously out of court, after a roster 
of outstanding writers had issued an indignant 
eulogy in Farrell’s defense. But the attack had 
its intended effect of scaring most of the librar- 
ians of the country into taking Farrell off their 
shelves. Even rental libraries were not safe; later 
in the year a Milwaukee store was raided by none 
other than Socialist Police Chief Luchesky, back- 
ed by Socialist Mayor Hoan. At this time Farrell 
was a member of their party and a contributor to 
its organ, the “Call.” Another rally of. liberal 
artists.made the Milwaukee leaders of libertarian 
thought draw in their horns. Farrell’s defense 
against the bad smell of the world he pictures was 
already condensed in his title: ““A World I Never 
Made.” Actually, it smells much better in the 
novel than in life, such is the necromancy of print; 
the hysterical parent who would try to kill such a 
book because his son might read there some 
words which he is already pronouncing in the 
school-yard, is simply helping to keep the mass of 
library-users from understanding and helping the 
one-third of the U.S. and of Canada who don’t 
read books at all. 

Luckily the Guggenheim Foundation had react- 
ed differently and awarded Farrell a fellowship 
for the express purpose of finishing ‘““A World I 
Never Made.” Another useful honor came to him 
in 1936 when the Book-of-the-Month Club gave 
him one of four $2500 prizes presented to authors 
whose work was both “distinguished” and ‘“‘in- 
sufficiently recognized.” Next week the New 
York Times, which had hitherto refused his 
publishers the right to buy publicity in its pages 
for Farrell’s books, ran a large advertisement for 
“Studs Lonigan.”’ 

Though he has poured out a great spate of ma- 
terial in his eight years of literary life, his appar- 
ently easy and certainly loose flow of words has 
been the result of painstaking revision and re- 
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search. He is said to check even such minutiae 
as the exact time a popular song achieved herd 
fame in Chicago’s South Side, and to re-write his 
stories as many as four times, each time compress- 
ing—though still not enough! As for his many 
baseball allusions, Farrell is said to be a second 
Ring Lardner in his ability to draw almost entire- 
ly on his own knowledge. Like his Danny O’Neill 
he has been a sports fan from infancy. He con- 


tinues to write occasional sport-reportings, but his | 


main energies are concentrated on the continua- 
tion of the O’Neill saga. Final judgment on his 
work must wait until he has rounded out this am- 
bitious scheme, but already he can be said to be 
one of the most important novelists of post-war 
America and the only real rival to John Dos 
Passos. 


What Do You Know? 


9 YOU like hard-luck stories? Hear enough 

1D of them these days, I’m sure; so one 

ought to have an opinion ... Nor do I. 

True stories? Not so true, perhaps. Well, this one 
isn’t; though I didn’t have much to make up. 

Had a visitor the other evening, ten to eleven 
by the clock. 

“Come in,” I said. 

“Thanks. Isn’t it cold?” 

When I caught sight of his pinched face—old 
friend of mine; hadn’t seen him in years, but 
knew something of his case—I took the cheerful 
view. 

“Not bad, considering.” 

“Considering what?” 

“Where’ve you been all day?”’ 

“In bed.” 

“Not sick, I hope?”’ 

“No. But I can’t get warm even in bed.” 

“Had your dinner?” 

“No.”’ 

I thought a moment. “Look here, old man, when 
did you eat last?” 

“This morning.” 

I ignored the defiance. “What did you have?” 

“Some cold cereal from yesterday—if you must 
know.” 

“No wonder you’re chilly. How’s the wife?’ 

“Pretty good.” 

“Has she eaten?” 

“Had some soup—lI think.” 

“Children?” 

“Yes, they’re fine, thanks. Hardy, you know.” 

Good thing they were hardy. I gathered they’d 
had their milk and some of the nameless cereal 
aforesaid, to eke out. 

“Well, I’m just going to feed. Better join me.” 
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Then apologetically, “Always eat plenty before 
going to bed. Sleep better.” 

The apology was lost on him, so wé ate as soon 
as possible. 

“Been writing anything lately?” 

‘Say, that’s what I came round about.” 

“Poetry?” 

“D’you think they’d print this?”’ he asked, lay- 
ing a crumpled paper on the butter. 

I removed it and read lines in faint pencil. 

“No,” I answered, feeling that I’d never said a 
truer word. 

“Why?” 

I re-read: “‘Sense so delicate, that even a butter- 
fly would chill the warmth of its delight” ... He 
had. “Too elusive. What’s it mean?” 

“Did you see the title ‘Spring Pastoral’?” ... 

There was something typed on the back. There 
I read: “To-night I have nothing” (I omit the 
verse-form). ‘‘Neither you nor I can see a way 
to end it—this awful melancholy. Like a sand-bar 
sinking into-the sea, despair mounts. Money!— 
its lack preys on us—such foul futility. Well! 
to-night I have gifts; but must I plead the gift to 
turn them into money? ... ” 

Seemed reasonable enough. I don’t think he 
noticed which side of the paper I was reading. It 
was all scored out anyway. Something he’d 
sweated out and abandoned. 

I reversed the sheet surreptitiously. “H’m... 
I’ve changed my mind. I’ll buy it.” 

“IT won’t have that.” 

“O, yes you will. I’ll buy it, because I’ll sell it.’ 


“Really?” 

“Sure I will. Here’s something on account.” 
You can’t afford to wait, you know. I can.” 

As a matter of fact I was dubious enough about 
selling it. But I did. So I wasn’t out any... 


And that’s why this yarn isn’t quite true. 
—L. HAWEIS. 


Spring Workman 


The world is a gift again, 
As he goes home through little grooves 
Noisy with store-fronts pushing commodities. 
In the earthy breeze his wife hangs clothes 
Which flap like regimented shapes, 
Man-empty and crucified. 
His children play under the soft sky 
Between a tartar-shouting sign 
And steel traffic flashing like swords 
Along the highway... 
The world is a gift again. 

—ALAN CREIGHTON. 
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Classified Item 


AVAILABLE for retired persons, choice lots in select resi- 
dential low-tax area for immediate and permanent occupancy. 
Beautiful landscaped grounds. Complete privacy assured. 


The village where the dead resort 
To holiday at ease, 

Has odd attraction for the quick 

Too early yet, by years, 

To jog a journey through the yews 
With sober friends behind, 

And floral wreaths to speed them well, 
And not a care in mind. 


The world that ended for the souls 
Who nudge the crowded dust, 
Goes moodily about its chores 
With shall and will and must; 
No thunderstone or ague fit 
Brings permit to retire 
The body from its enterprise 
On softly carried bier. 


Sing hey! the township on the hill 
Where smirking skulls restrict 
New tenants to a ghoul’s who’s who 
And life is interdict; 

Sing ho! the realtor’s paradise, 
Where lots of puny size 

(With muniments, attested, sealed) 


Are fabulously priced. 
—LEO KENNEDY. 


Woodyards In The Rain 


The smell of woodyards in the rain is strong 

like six-foot lumberjacks with hairy chests 

and thick axe-leathered hands. 

The scent is raw and slices through 

pale drizzle and dull mist 

biting the sense. 

! like to watch piled wetness dripping off 

the yellow-brown stacked shingles, 

while behind 

the smoke churns up in black revolving towers 

from lean mill chimneys: 

Now the broad-hipped tugs 

sniff through the squall and swing the oblong 
booms 

by tar-stained wharves, 

as with a last fierce gesture rain 

small-pocks the oil-green water with a hurled 


ten million wire nails. 
—ANNE MARRIOTT. 
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Yeats 


You knew me not: across 
Exiled space 

Your song taught soul its loss, 
Awakened race, 

Gave field and hearth. 

I name 

With Dante, you; 

As he, your life a flame, 
Quenchless, true 

To country, love, and self. 


Silent now. 
Put back the lyre on shelf. 
Leave plough. 


No Christian heaven! Where 


Deirdre is 

With Niam, Grania, were 
Rightly his 

Who has not died but lives 
While on proud page 

Love finds high love that gives, 
Asks no wage. 


—PATRICK JAMES. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Editor, The Canadian Forum. 

In your February issue Frank H. Underhill wrote, “To 
obtain the right to neutrality. First, the Canadian Parlia- 
ment would have to pass an Act similar to the South African 
legislation or to the clauses dealing with the subject in the 
constitution of the Irish Free State.” 

That proposal will not stand scrutiny from the viewpoint 
of practical politics. Firstly, neither South Africa or Eire 
contained an imperialist bloc as now exists in Canada. They 
had no United Empire Loyalists, and no well organized war 
veterans’ organizations with sentimental attachments to an 
overseas motherland. Secondly, the constitution of the Irish 
Free State was not the result of parliamentary debates, but 
emerged as the fruits of victory from an armed struggle 
for national independence. To a lesser degree, this is also 
true of the neutrality legislation of the Union of South 
Africa. 

The Statute of Westminster was devised by the British Law 
Officers to harmonize the rather paradoxical relationship then 
existing between the Irish Free State and the Imperial 
government. It was an “appeasement” measure. Canadian 
pressure in the matter has been greatly overstated. 

Our political connection with Great Britain is based on the 
sound business maxim, “The customer is always right.” Mr. 
De Valera now subscribes to that viewpoint. Free access to 
the British market for our agricultural and forest products 
is at the root of what appears to be a subservient attitude 
on the part of our Liberal leaders to the British government. 

The C.C.F. proposes to “bell the cat.” The Liberal and 
Conservative mice are unanimously agreed that the ferocious 
mouse of Canadian politics be elected to the post of honor. 

—FRANK CUSACK. 
Calgary, Alta. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


Whitman’s Socialism 


WHITMAN: Newton Arvin; Macmillan; pp. 320; $3.00. 
{jones is a penetrating and original book, more valuable 

than the study of Hawthorne which Mr. Arvin brought 
out about ten years ago. It sets Whitman firmly in his 
period; it discriminates clearly between the permanent and 
the fugitive in his interests and convictions—no easy task; 
it lays just the proper stress on his conversational out- 
bursts and parenthetic statements; it is cautious where cau- 
tion is needed, but bold where a critic ought to be bold. No 
one else has written as wisely as Mr. Arvin about the wholly 
unreconciled contradictions in Whitman’s thinking and feel- 
ing about religion, science, politics and economics; no one 
else has appreciated so fully how eager Whitman always 
was to assent, how reluctant: to protest or deny. 

Although the work bears no limiting subtitle, its intention 
is severely limited. Mr. Arvin believes that America stands 
on the threshold of a socialist order; and he has sought to 
discover how in that order Whitman will endure. “The 
clearer it becomes that the next inevitable step in human 
history is the establishment and construction of a socialist 
order, the more interested every thoughtful man becomes in 
scanning the work of writers and artists in the recent past 
for whatever resources there may be in it on which a social- 
ist order may draw.” The problem of Whitman’s socialism 
is, Mr. Arvin appreciates, complex. His organized and 
conscious opinions about American politics and economics 
were in the main aot only non-socialist but anti-socialist. 
The ideal community, he thought, would be one composed of 
little proprietors, urban and rural. About men of great 
wealth his opinions varied; at times he professed intense 
admiration of their energy and will; at other times he was 
appalled at their power and found in it an intolerable threat 
to the equalitarian society of his dreams. For the Presiden- 
tial office he had a veneration such as no other American 
writer of anything approaching his stature has felt, and he 
liked to speak approvingly of even the weakest of presidents, 
even of those who were corrupt and of those who kowtowed 
to the robber-barons. In none of these connections is there 
any deposit of socialism in his thought; he was simply a 
bourgeois radical who believed passionately in the Union, a 
very moderate radical indeed. 


With a scholar’s integrity Mr. Arvin has given firm em- 
phasis to the non-socialist elements in his author. But he 
finds other elements in Whitman deeper than his systematic 
thought,—basic intuitions. Among these two are supremely 
important: Whitman’s emphasis on equality and his emphasis 
on fraternity. “More than any of the European poets, Whit- 
man was the prophet not only of democracy as liberty, but 
of democracy as equality.” The man who stresses equality 
rather than liberty is perceptibly closer to socialism; the man 
who considers a threat to equality a graver one than a 
threat to liberty is more likely to appreciate the necessity 
of socialism if his ideal is to be realized. Mr. Arvin demon- 
strates that as he grew older Whitman began, rather fitfully, 
to perceive that an equalitarian America would be composed 
not of a multitude of little proprietors, but of a multitude 
of victorious workers. Whitman’s emphasis on fraternity has 
homosexual roots; but Mr. Arvin insists that a doctrine is 
not to be judged by its sources. “Neurotics and psychotics 
of genius . .. again and again have succeeded in uttering 
the powerful, undefined, inarticulate impulses of normal men 
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and women.” Whitman himself has declared that the main 
bearing of his homosexual poems is political. Most inter- 
preters have dismissed the declaration as a blind; but Mr. 
Arvin argues vigorously, if not convincingly, for its ac- 
ceptance. If it is accepted, a second powerful motive to 
socialism is discovered within Whitman’s personality. 

The intention of the book is two-fold. It is first to show 
that Whitman was much closer to a socialist position than he 
himself believed, and would have come closer still had he not 
disliked extremely to strengthen within his being whatever 
was in discord with the lives and convictions of his con- 
temporaries. It is also to make plain that in the socialist 
society for which Mr. Arvin hopes, and in whose imminence 
he believes, “Leaves of Grass” will be an operative work, the 
chief literary legacy from the century in which American 
individualism came to its climax. The first intention is 
fully realized; to realize the second it would have been neces- 
sary to examine Whitman’s art and its reception. It is an 
old remark and a true one that Whitman cared for the com- 
mon man but the common man cared for Longfellow. 

—E. K. BROWN. 


‘Industrial Democracy 


UNIONS OF THEIR OWN CHOOSING: Robert R. R. 

Brooks; Yale University Press; pp. 286; $3.00. 

HIS is a short, clear, well-ordered exposition of the 

National Labor Relations Act. Mr. Brooks has written for 
the general reader, making his points simple and illustrating 
them with examples from actual cases or from what he 
calls “fictionalized cases.” The book can be definitely re- 
commended to all who desire to study the practical working 
of collective bargaining in the United States. 

The sensational contested proceedings under the Wagner 
Act, involving as they do some of this continent’s largest 
corporations, are the only ones we read about in the news- 
papers. This results from the well-settled policy of the capi- 
talist press of the United States and Canada, which is almost 
uniformly hostile to such legislation. As a matter of fact only 
five per cent of the actions brought under the Act result 
in formal hearings, reports, decisions and orders; of the 
other ninety-five per cent, sixteen are dismissed, twenty-four 
are withdrawn, and fifty-five are adjusted. 

The charge that the National Labor Relations Board is 
biased in favour of the C.I.0. is answered by both statistics 
and argument. The charge that the Act is unfair to minor- 
ities is disposed of neatly: in the elections won by unions, 
the winning union received an average of 68.3 per cent of 
the votes, whereas in the Democratic landslide of 1936 
Roosevelt received only about 63 per cent of the popular 
votes. The charge that the Act is a “drumhead court-mar- 
tial,” depriving citizens of their ordinary legal rights, is re- 
futed by the fact that there is an appeal to the Courts, and 
that indeed in many respects the Courts must be resorted 
to in order to enforce the decisions of the board against 
recalcitrant disputants. This last feature, which the author 
criticizes in detail but apparently accepts in principle, is 
surely a weakness in the legislation, enabling powerful cor- 
porations to resist for long periods of time, and moreover 
enabling reactionary circuit courts to stretch their inter- 
pretation of the law to suit their own class bias. 

Notwithstanding weaknesses in the Wagner Act, it is un- 
doubtedly a piece of legislation which Canadian workers can 
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envy. Their struggle in this regard is to get any progressive 
legislation at all in relation to collective bargaining. 

Mr. Brooks does not attempt to deal with certain consid- 
erations which will occur to the socialist reader. For ex- 
ample: (1) The Wagner Act has averted 593 strikes in three 
years, and has generally promoted “peace in industry.” Is 
this necessarily a good thing, as the author assumes? (2) 
If “peace in industry” is a good thing now, can it be made 
permanent by Wagner Acts? (3) As Roosevelt’s war pro- 
gramme advances (a billion off relief, a billion on arma- 
ments), and as the exigencies of “defending democracy” be- 
gin to conflict increasingly with the measure of independ- 
ence gained by the American industrial workers, what are 
the chances of such legislation being retained, extended or 
curtailed, and what will be the role of this government 
board under such circumstances ? 

The book contains sixteen cartoons. The idea is excellent, 
but many of the cartoons themselves are not very bright. 
Maybe Mr. Brooks was well aware of this, since most of them 
represent the typical viewpoint of the press. 

—JOHN RISK. 


Bed Book of the Year 


THE LITERARY LIFE AND THE HELL WITH IT: Whit 
Burnett; Musson Book Co.; pp. 276; $3.00. 


R. Burnett says his title “can be taken as nfuch for a 

simple explanation of the literary life as a maledic- 
tion.” One hopes that he will not abandon it entirely so long 
as he’can turn into the pasture a flock of essays which can 
kick up their heels like these. This volume will not be the 
best of the year but it may well be, as Frank Scully says, 
“the bed book of the year.” 

The author should be, but probably isn’t, known to most, 
literary Canadians as the founding editor of “Story,” a maga- 
zine which in its eight roaming years has become probably 
the greatest single force in the development of the con- 
temporary short-story. You can read the fantastic odyssey 
of those years here, told with a combination of owlish hilar- 
ity and rambling insouciance which is the book’s chief charm. 
“Story” began in Vienna as a mimeographed collection of 
good but rejected tales. Its circulation was 68. Burnett and 
his co-editor and wife, Martha Foley were driven by the de- 
pression to take infant son and infant magazine to the 
Balearics. There they found a language without “w’s,” and 
had to import that indispensable letter from Madrid. Eventu- 
ally they won back to New York and were shortly swamped 
with 200 MSS per day and, one infers, with a paying circu- 
lation. 

Burnett’s survey of the literary life is alive with such 
editor’s tales, some equally verifiable, but others smelling 
shamelessly with the fine old Mississippi-River-smell of 
Mark Twain and the American tall-tale. Like Stephen Lea- 
cock, Whit Burnett has taken frequent flight to trout- 
streams in the company of boon raconteurs who believe that 
only the fly should be dry. There is much of amiable gossip 
about the new generation of story-writers, many of whom 
Burnett helped to fame: Saroyan, Elliot Paul, Eric Knight, 
ete. 

One may observe a significant progression in these essays 
from the frivolous to the bitter, reflecting the river of time 
in the last three years. The last chapters are mainly de- 
voted to nostalgic praise of Austria, Spain, and Majorca be- 
fore they were trampled by the conquering fascist boot. The 
author is becoming aware, with Donald Ogden Stewart whom 
he quotes, that “humor is no answer for outraged human- 
ity.” But Burnett has no other answer except a vague sym- 
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pathy for the “democratic” front and left-writers’ congresses. 
Readers will be most profitably entertained by such chap- 
ters as “Hammock Writing” where Burnett gives sophisti- 
cated editorial advice to aspiring and perspiring authors 
(who include surely about 50,000 Canadians). For those 
who contemplate long earnest novels about themselves as 
infants or neurotics, for middle-class ladies trying to write 
about proletarians or lynchers, Mr. Burnett recommends the 
hammock next summer. There they can think out their 
stories at leisure and go to sleep. They will then, he hopes, 
“think twice before getting out of the hammock at all.” 
Ludwig Bemelmans has illustrated the book with draw- 
ings jovial and appropriate. It is a pity the publishers did 
not furnish paper worthy of the book. 
—EARLE BIRNEY. 


Half Surrender 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY: Somerset Maugham; Ryerson 

Press (Heinemann); pp. 289; $2.00. 

HIS novel marks the surrender of Somerset Maugham, 

one of the last hold-outs among our respectable writ- 
ers, to the contemporary absorption in social and political 
problems. Not that Maugham has been totally unaware of 
these; but never before have they been brought to the fore- 
ground so clearly. Even here, his predominantly personal 
interest is maintained; but one can hardly help feeling that 
the perfectly charming, decent, mildly gifted, innocently 
complacent young Englishman whose contact with the seam- 
ier side of life leaves him with the feeling that the bottom 
has dropped out of his world, is typical of far more than his 
single self, that he reflects the disconcerting enlightenment 
that is beginning to creep in on many youg Englishmen of 
his temperament and class. 

However that may be, Maugham characteristically leaves 
him at the moment when chaos had first made itself appar- 
ent in his world; what he is to do about it, Maugham would 
be the last person in the world to tell us, unless in another 
book. This book displays all Maugham’s customary conscious- 
ness of direction under an apparently desultory drift. It is 
a straightforward picture of the creation of chaos in a soul; 
a small soul, perhaps, and a small chaos; that does not mat- 
ter; the chaos is proportional to the soul. This intention 
does not immediately become apparent. In fact it looks at 
first as if the book did not quite know where it was heading 
for, but with the final chapter the admirable economy and 
the artful arrangement of the episodes become clear. The 
characters, however, do not all ring equally true. In par- 
ticular, the young man studying to be the perfect profes- 
sional terrorist, though quite conceivable, and necessary to 
the spiritual path of the hero, is not thoroughly convincing 
in himself. 

It would be a pity to anticipate the deft surprises of the 
plot, for it is in the presentation of these that the chief 
merit of the book lies. For it must be admitted that on the 
whole the book, clever and suggestive as it is, lacks some- 
thing of that memorable quality, that dry intensity, char- 
acteristic of Maugham’s best work. It will be read with 
interest and pleasure, though perhaps not with unrestrained 
enthusiasm. I suppose the trouble is that it does not quite 
leave the reader with the feeling that the bottom has dropped 
out of his world, and he rather expects that it should. Hence 
there always remains a certain hampering distance. 

For all that, it is an interesting and well-composed book, 
adequately seasoned with the unpretentious irony that is 
Maugham’s pervading characteristic. 

—L. A. MacKAY. 
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Growing Up 


THE DEATH OF THE HEART: Elizabeth Bowen; Ryerson 

Press (Knopf); pp. 418; $2.50. 

N earlier novel of Miss Elizabeth Bowen called “The 

House in Paris,” was acclaimed by the critics as a book 
proving the arrival of a new novelist of top rank. Her latest 
book leaves no doubt that such claims were merited. It is 
the story of a girl of sixteen, brought up in continental ho- 
tels and out-of-season boarding houses, who on the death of 
her mother is suddenly introduced into the household in 


Regent’s Park of her step-brother. The whole story covers’ 


a period of not more than two months, the number of char- 
acters is less than a dozen, the plot is entirely concerned with 
the reactions of the child to her new environment and to the 
people in it, average and everyday members of the upper- 
middle classes, no doubt, but to her monsters of complexity 
and behaviouristic deviousness. The interaction between the 
naivete and spontaneity of the girl and the artificiality of 
her elders is very skillfully handled and the result is a psy- 
chological novel which grips the reader’s attention. And 
this without any psychological pretentiousness or literary 
tricks. 

The author’s strength is in her characterization, and she is 
equally successful with the adolescent and with the elder 
generation. Though the horrible process of growing up is a 
little too horribly true at times, the book is always saved 
from becoming too harrowing by the writer’s detachment 
and her realization that it is what happens to everybody in 
some form or other. This does not make it any more pleas- 
ant for the individual, perhaps, but it does allow a brilliant 
book to be written about a situation which is too often treat- 
ed sentimentally. Even in their worst moments the young 
in heart have their elders on toast and everybody knows it 
except the adolescents themselves, who fortunately, are too 
busy with their breaking hearts to capitalize upon it. One 
concludes, therefore, that though the book is called the death 
of the heart the heroine here is not a figure of tragedy, but 
a girl going through a normal crisis in a normal way, and 
it is in making this normal situation so vivid and so poignant 
that Miss Bowen has achieved her greatest effect. 

—C. W. M. HART. 


Stingingly Alive 


LUCIEN: Vivian Parsons; McClelland and Stewart; $2.50. 


f requires real courage to present again the familiar 

figure of the brutal, bullying father, that classic of the 
farm novels of Nebraska, North Dakota and western Canada; 
it requires real ability to give this overworked figure life and 
reality. Peré Charbonneau with his grinding anxiety, harsh 
toward his children and cringing toward his son-in-law, cruel, 
yet softening to rare mildness, has his own life. His wife 
and daughter and the man to whom he sells his daughter in 
marriage are all stingingly alive. Unfortunately young 
Pierre, his parents and foster parents, are somewhat shad- 
owy and unreal. 

The book begins with the birth of the girl, Lucien, to par- 
ents who desire a son and the birth of the boy, Pierre, under 
circumstances which make his parents outcasts. Both child- 
ren’s lives are clouded—Lucien’s by her father’s hostility, 
Pierre’s by the results of his parents’ irregular marriage. 
The children meet and form an idyllic, secret friendship 
which deepens as they grow older. But Pierre wants to be- 
come a musician. His request for Lucien’s hand is harshly 
rejected and he goes away to study music. Lucien is tricked 
into marriage at fourteen to a much older man whom she 
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loathes. After six years of marriage during which she hates 
her husband with increasing vehemence and regards without 
tenderness her two children, Pierre comes back. 

The story is perceived from Lucien’s point of view. The 
device gives it unity and cumulative strength but the reader 
is at times perversely driven to reckoning up the husband’s 
few good qualities, his generosity and his devotion to his 
children. Lucien’s bitterness and her desperate courage grow 
with rather impressive effect. At the end her decision with 
regard to Pierre seems right and natural, but the resulting 
reaction toward her husband is not sufficiently prepared for. 

“Lucien” has been compared to “Maria Chapdelaine” pre- 
sumably because both stories are set in Quebec and concern 
girls disappointed in love. They have nothing else in com- 
mon. “Maria Chapdelaine” is the idyll of a pioneer region 
in which the only enemies are isolation and poverty. “Lucien” 
is situated in long settled country and the difficulties of the 
plot arise from the greedy, brutal natures of some of the 
characters themselves. The gentle, devout Maria is the an- 
tithesis of the stormy Lucien. Lwucien’s character is the 
story; it is vigorously displayed and, until near the end, 
quite convincing. 

Far from being one of the birth-and-death farm sagas 
which the first pages seem to promise, the book has a sharp, 
closely knit unity. Minutely factual detail builds up a sur- 
prisingly clear picture of life on the two farms near Trois 
Rivieres—surprising because there is so little use of des- 
cription. The style is spare and vivid, with short, muscular 
sentences. 

The wrapper states that the book is the winner of the 


Avery Hopwood prize. 
—MARIE QUAYLE INNIS. 


Soho 
HERE COMES A CANDLE: Storm Jameson; Macmillan; 
pp. 281; $2.50. 
LMER Rice had his “Street Scene,” Vicki Baum had her 
“Grand Hotel,” and now Storm Jameson has her “Here 
Comes a Candle.” The masts of old ships and the lamenta- 
tions of religious fanatics have, for this volume, ceased to 
interest her, and she has surrendered to the fascinations of 
the multiple dwelling, and the problems imposed on human 
character as seen from the courtyard of an old and once 
beautiful London house set in New Moon Yard. The vast 
three sided house, built around a courtyard has now been 
divided into small self contained apartments and shops. One 
wing is “The Screech Owl,” a night club, and the rooms 
under the dormers shelter a variety of human oddities, in a 
highly-colored cross-cut of London’s drifting population. 
Miss Jameson presents, for your entertainment, the night 
club operator, flashy, military, hard drinking and hard boil- 
ed; the Italian family, complete with restaurant, and all the 
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money in a cardboard box, an ancient anarchistic lady, a 
couple of prostitutes; a flying instructor; a half mad doc- 
tor, and a completely mad negro evangelist; a forgotten son 
of the great, who now eats out of ash bins, and an oid 
woman with a lot of cats. 

Any experienced novel reader could plot the action of 
“Here Comes a Candle” with considerable accuracy, from 
Chapter Three, and a person who had never read a novel 
at all could tell from page two, that the house was going 
to go up in smoke. All of the many characters mention once 
or twice, according to their various inspirations, that this 
is certainly a perfect fire-trap. Letters to fire insurance 
companies don’t get posted, inflammable materials are 
ostentatiously placed near likely explosives, and the evangel- 
ist mutters his way through the pages with “He will come 
with fire to scorch men with fire.” The reader feels nothing 
but relief when the fire starts, with the inevitable burning 
of the Italian’s money box (never get home to Italy, now), 
the death of the old hag trying to save a cat, and the exal- 
tation of the black evangelist whose Lord thus proved his 
words. 

As the story progresses, although there are far too many 
principal characters in far too short a book to allow for 
much real development, it takes a definite pattern, and the 
latter half is at least more interesting than the first, if not 
more convincing. It is difficult to believe, for instance, that 
a first rate London advertising firm would choos® a raw, 
coltish, inarticulate country girl to represent them in New 
York. 

The suspense tricks used throughout the novel are so 
obvious that it seems that there must be something more 
obscure behind the general picture that the author is lead- 
ing the reader’s mind to. If so, this reviewer failed com- 
pletely to find it. But anyhow, the house burned down. 

—LUELLA CREIGHTON. 


Urbane Craftsman 


WICKFORD POINT: John P. Marquand; McClelland & 
Stewart (Little Brown); pp. 458; $2.75. 
ITH The Late George Apley, Marquand won the 1938 
Pulitzer Prize for fiction, a distinguished climax to a 
distinguished smooth-paper career. His sophistication and 
his satire are sufficiently padded to pass the test of seriali- 
zation in magazines of a circulation well past the million 
mark; his urbanity and craftmanship effectively balance the 
gluten of Kathleen Norris et al. The Curtis and Hearst 
publications have undoubtedly found him a valuable contrib- 
utor. And the Pulitzer aegis will not decrease that value. 
The deprecatory tone of the preceding sentences, however, 
is not meant to imply that Marquand is not a good writer. 
For he writes extremely well, with cultivation and without 
effort. His material, while not especially fresh, is usually 
handled with wit and moderate insight. But all this, to the 
intuitive reader, is nullified artistically by the knowledge that 
Marquand never forgets those millions of readers, never un- 
sheathes his rapier more than -half way, never allows himself 
to wander from that carefully disguised but calculated cau- 
tion that must have endeared him to magazine editors. 
Wickford Point is an account of the cultural and moral 
desuetude of a New England family. The undertones and 
implications are ugly, indeed the author has allowed one 
character in an excellent piece of dialogue to point this out, 
but the general stress is upon their charm and their more 
engaging eccentricities. The atmosphere of the book and 
the attitudes struck by the people in it are exaggerated 
almost to parody. A certain objectivity in the telling, how- 
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ever, saves the book from absolute unreality. The best pieces 
in Wickford Point are certain conversations held between 
a writer and his agent on the story market, doubtless drawn 


from the author’s own experience. 
—ELEANOR GODFREY. 


Queer People 


GOOD BYE TO BERLIN: Christopher Isherwood; Longmans 

(Hogarth); pp. 317; $2.50. 

OUR sketches that have already appeared make up, with 

two others, these “existing fragments of what was orig- 
inally planned as a huge episodic novel of pro-Hitler Berlin” 
—and this book. But, except for Nazism which sweeps in to- 
wards the end, the characters and atmosphere so vividly de- 
picted might be in any large city (even for Nazi-like brutal- 
ity we need not go far afield!). Perhaps Mr. Isherwood is 
deliberately reminding us that the Germans are much like 
other people. Fraulein Schroeder, the landlady, and her in- 
mates, would certainly be at home in London, Paris or New 
York, with but superficial differences. Sally Bowles is 
English anyway, and very much so is Christopher Isherwood 
(the “I” of the book, not to be confused, apparently, with 
the author). 

In themselves, however, the sketches are amusing despite 
the underlying tragedy, and not so very improper, the “I” 
being apparently proof against all such temptations as arise, 
though duly tolerant of others’ foibles. Mr. Isherwood has 
a very deft pen and an observant eye. If he tells us little 
about Berlin, he makes us live and feel very fully with a 
curious assortment of human beings, which is an experience 
always worth having. 


Read 


—MAX REINER. 
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Coleslaw 


MRS. WARRENDER’S PROFESSION: G. D. H. and Mar- 
garet Cole; Macmillan; pp. 334; $2.25. 

I is perhaps inevitable that the reader of detective fiction 

should feel a trifle irked by the evidence that Cole fiction 
is relief work for Cole economics. Cole economics must have 
had a particularly heavy season and yet it is impossible, 
after reading the present volume of short stories, to feel 
irked, part pleased and part plaintive is perhaps more 
accurate. 


The pleasure derives chiefly from meeting Mrs. Warren- , 


der, a forthright old lady who bases her sound and homely 
deductions upon “knowing” people—a circumstance which un- 
fortunately limits her field as she cannot know everyone,— 
even though she moves about surprisingly. 

The plaintiveness is both a product of her limited field of 
enquiry and of the fact that her creators were not seemingly 
able to remove that limitation. It would, one feels, be com- 
paratively easy for a woman of her undoubted social qualities 
to “get to know” more people by her sympathetic cross ques- 
tion method over a pot of tea and a knitting bag. Need she 
so often know someone to begin with? 

The stories themselves, though offering ample opportuni- 
ties for first rate detection, showed signs of carelessness in 
construction which must certainly have brought on the old 
“irk,” had it not been for Mrs. Warrender’s soothing presence. 
Particularly was this so in “Fatal Beauty,” an admirably 
conceived story which suffers from the blemish of an un- 
necessary and unwanted death, and in which the feelings of 
at least one of the characters are unnecessarily trampled on. 

However the book does yield genuine pleasure, and it is 
to be hoped that the old lady will be protected from the 
worst of those sudden shocks which are sometimes inevitable 


in her profession. 
—G. ANDREW. 


Glamour and Grammar 


THE WONDER OF WORDS: Isaac Goldberg; Appleton- 

Century; pp. xii, 485; $3.75. 

OOD Nazis must avoid a non-Aryan word like “automo- 

bile” and substitute “Kraftwagen,” but they spell it 
with letters which are probably Semitic in origin . . . There 
is a man who has learned to talk with monkeys . . . Child- 
labor in the last century helped to widen the gulf between 
cockney and standard English . . . A striped barber’s pole 
symbolizes blood and bandages . . . American negroes speak 
the basic dialect of southern Elizabethan England .. . It 
was an insult to call a Victorian lady “sophisticated” .. . 
Mohawk is spoken without the use of the lips . . . Our ban 
on certain Anglo-Saxon four-letter words is a class-suppres- 
sion instituted by the Normans ... “Sorry” is related to 


“sore” but not to “sorrow” . .. Voice-deepening at puberty 
may record the development of human speech from shrill- 
voiced prehistoric mammals .. . The letter H is the modified 


picture of a fence... 

These are random samples of the enlivening fact and 
theory which Isaac Goldberg assembled in this his last book. 
Dr. Goldberg, who died last July, was already known as an 
authority on Latin-American literature and Gilbert & Sulli- 
van, a skillful translator from half a dozen languages, and 
the music critic of the old “American Mercury.” “The Won- 
der of Words” is a fine climax to such a versatile record. 
Philologists will find no great pioneering in theory here, and 
perhaps too close a dependence upon Otto Jespersen, but they 
will recognize its value as a concentrated, clear and careful 
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survey of what is known today about speech, letters, sounds, 
and meanings. It gives what its subtitle promises, “an in- 
troduction to language for everyman.” 

There are minor defects, of course, of the kind inevitable 
in posthumous publication: repetitions, laborings of the ob- 
vious, pedantic mis-readings of slang, occasional mis-appli- 
cations of quotations. One would not expect an etymologist 
to take “the play’s the thing” as meaning “the play is what 
matters.” On the whole, however, the book manages to be 
logical, witty, and exciting. “Glamour” and “grammar” 
were originally one word, and they become one again in 
the spirit of this book. 

What is more, “The Wonder of Words” is the record of a 
sincere and liberal mind aware of the need for reform in 
our language habits and of the connection between this 
and social reform in general. Dr. Goldberg reminds us that 
“primitive magic” still operates in diction as in politics; 
names can hurt as well as sticks and stones, for they cause 
the latter to be hurled. On the other hand, the author ex- 
poses the illogic of Stuart Chase and other fashionable am- 
ateurs in the field who suppose that abolishing demagogic 
words would abolish demagogy; he implies that only a civil- 
ization built on collectivist common-sense will produce a 
common and rational tongue. In the meantime the author 
thinks it possible for us to improve our language. He urges 
that we stop being snobbish towards “common” speech 
(quoting with approval Emerson’s praise of Dante as a poet 
who knew how to swear and “be rowdy if he please”) and 
that we learn more from the children whom we teach. When 
the latter regularly make certain mistakes in English they 
are teaching us that much of our insistence upon grammar 
and spelling is simply “linguistic sadism” and a_ foolish 
clinging to the slower thought-processes of vanished ape- 
men. Readers, plain or otherwise, here is a book. 
—EARLE BIRNEY. 


Communist China 


INSIDE RED CHINA: Nym Wales; Doubleday Doran; pp. 
356; $3.50. 
O anyone who has not kept in touch with Chinese poli- 
tics this is a somewhat confusing book, partly because 
Chinese names are so difficult to remember distinctly. The 
confusion is greater than need be through the lack of a 
map showing the provinces, the towns mentioned and the 
main movements of the Red Army. 

The most important part of the book is presumably the 
reports of personal interviews with the Red leaders, but it 
is not the most interesting reading, su¢h paragraphs as this 
from an interview with “the Lenin of China” are not en- 
couraging to the reader: “Under a situation of the direct 
occupation of China by imperialism when the landlords and 
compradores face a direct menace to their own interests by 
this certain imperialist, these two have the possibility of not 
opposing the anti-imperialist struggle, and in an emergency 
they can stand by this struggle—except, of course, those 
whose interests are either not affected by this aggression or 
whose interests are united with that particular aggressor.” 
And this, from the author: “It was to forestall the rise of 
China that the Japanese are now gambling their own future 
in an effort to subjugate the multiple millions before any 
further revolutionary awakening renders this permanently 
impossible.” 

The chapter dealing with the part taken by women in the 
revolution is interesting, and so is the section on the intro- 
duction of “latinized spelling,” which may well be a major 
factor in changing China. The wooing of tribes in the 
frontier provinces by both Reds and Japanese is important, 
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but the unification of large sections of China against Japan 
is of prime importance. If Japan is defeated, which seems 
probable, China will never revert to anything like her old 
state; but the confidence of the Red leaders that the coun- 
try will then move on fairly easily to a form of socialism 
will not be shared by all readers. 

Some incidents lack verisimilitude. “He himself had once 
saved his life only by lying under water in a paddy field and 
breathing through a reed for a whole day.” The courage 
and enterprise of the author must be astounding, and make 
curious reading of the following: “Surrounded by four body- 
guards, I spent the next three hours in a dugout. A squad- 
ron of Japanese planes had been sighted seventy li from 
Sian and were expected to bomb the airdrome there, Sian 
being the Northwest concentration point for military sup- 
plies. No bombing occurred, however.” But this was to- 
wards the end of four months’ experience which would have 
landed most of us in a grave, a hospital or an asylum. 

—C. A. ASHLEY. 


The New Byronism 


POEMS FOR SPAIN: ed. Stephen Spender; Longmans 

(Hogarth); pp. 108; $2.75. 

HE death struggle of the Spanish masses against inter- 

national fascism has quickened new poets and old. For 
some, like Cornford and Lorca, it was a lightning before 
death by Franco’s bullets. For others, like Auden and other 
highly cerebral anti-fascist writers of England who went to 
Spain as observers rather than fighters, the result was a 
much-needed humanizing and simplifying of their art. 

“Poems for Spain” collects some of the best of this work. 
Day Lewis’ fine long narrative of the “Nabara” is excluded, 
but Auden’s “Spain” is here, and Herbert Read’s burning in- 
vective, “Bombing Casualties,” written for that terrible 
photograph of shot-ridden children’s faces which a Refugee 
Fund circulated. There are some hitherto unpublished, but 
woven of the same bloodstained cloth. Many are, like Win- 
tringham’s, sheer cries of pain, physical as well as spiritual; 
others are moving laments for Spain ravaged, for poets dead, 
for all the dead; there is a section of satiric execration upon 
the betrayals of the “democratic” powers. 

In all these there is betrayed however, a careful editing 
in the interests of the prestige of the Third International. 
There is a conspicuous absence, in the midst of many trans- 
lations from the Spanish, of any of the marching and fight- 
ing songs of the revolutionary anarchists or the P.O.U.M. 
Nor is there any reflection of what was reflected in Spanish 
Loyalist literature, the worker-seizure of Barcelona factor- 
ies. One short song of Herbert Read’s alone expresses the 
genuinely socialist character of the peasant struggle. Read’s 
poem celebrates the communizing of an olive grove. The 
dominant note of the volume is in contrast, liberalistic and 
Byronic, imbued with the intellectual’s ignorant contempt for 
political theory, “the flat ephemeral pamphlet and the boring 
meeting,” to quote the ladylike Auden. 

Similarly there are pregnaht silences in the poems of 
satire. Edgell Rickword directs his metrically childish jingles 
only against Chamberlain, Hitler and Mussolini: 

On Barcelona slums he rains 

German bombs from Fiat planes. 
True enough, but it is also likely that many of the Fiats 
were fueled with Russian oil. The Soviet increased its trade 
with Italy 150% during the Spanish war, even though the 
Third International was crusading for a boycott of fascist 
powers. Of these contradictions, as of the socialist hope of 
the masses, there is nothing. 
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Only young Cornford, tragically dead, is allowed to express 
the ideals for which the communist rank and file were fight- 
ing: . 

Our fight’s not won till the workers of the world 

Stand by our guard on Heusca’s plain, 

Swear that our dead fought not in vain... 


For Communism and for Liberty. 
—EARLE BIRNEY. 


Chef D’Oeuvre 


PORTRAIT OF A CHEF, The Life of Alexis Soyer: Helen 

Morris; Macmillan; pp. 221; (sixteen illustrations) ; $3.50. 

E are all out to save civilization nowadays: here is a 

man who did much to save it in the last century, and 
may help to save it again in this. I hope that Miss (or Mrs.) 
Morris’ book sells by the millions in Canada, where the pin- 
nacle of rich revelry is fried chicken, and in England, where 
underdone beef (carved as thick as your boot-sole) forms 
part of the national religion. The greatest of soldiers de- 
clared that an army marches on its stomach; so does a 
nation: and Alexis Soyer, in sober truth, notably raised the 
national life of England during his brief yet glorious career 
as a genius of cookery. Now we need him again: anyone 
who has consumed Brussels sprouts as served by a Temper- 
ance hotel in Derby on a wet Sunday in early February 
should cry not only “Death, where is thy sting?” but also 
“Let us arise and live in the spirit of Soyer!” 

He was a great man, for he genuinely believed in cookery, 
not merely as a luxurious art but as a function of life no less 
important than carpentry. He could, and did, produce wildly 
elaborate dishes; but he also performed magnificent public 
service, organizing really good and really cheap meals for 
countless thousands of hungry poor in London, and in the 
fearful days of the Irish Famine. More spectacular, equally 
fine and vastly more laborious, indeed dangerous, was his re- 
form of the horrible feeding conditions under which our army 
laboured in the Crimea. Nothing in the book has more de- 
light, with a hint of pathos, than the partnership between 
two devoted vivid souls, Florence Nightingale and Alexis 
Soyer; but perhaps equally winning is the note of eager vital- 
ity and charm which marks the description of his wife, who 
died so young after what reads like a perfect life of love, 
art, gaiety and hard work. 

The book is perfectly produced with a handsome page and 
fount, and many contemporary pictures. Perhaps it should 
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have been abbreviated by omission of a good many details; 
but after all, that might have spoiled this delightful chatti- 
ness which suits the invincible joyousness of a noble-hearted 
man who served his generation with such quenchless gusto. 
—GILBERT NORWOOD. 


Picaresque Biography 


SIR WILLIAM D’AVENANT: Arthur H. Nethercot; Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press; pp. 488; $4.00. 


HEN a man is born in circumstances doubtfully in-. 


volving Will Shakespeare, grows up in Oxford with not 
much more education than can be gained in a tavern, finds 
himself at sixteen in debt in London with wit as his chief 
stock-in-trade, is convicted of murder but pardoned through 
the influence of Charles of Bohemia, twice stands charged 
with treason by the Long Parliament yet escapes the block, 
acquires a reputation for daring piracy without ever board- 
ing a ship, is made a general without ever having certainly 
fought a battle, becomes lieutenant-governor of Maryland 
but fails to get further west than Jersey, acts as the trusted 
secret agent of Henrietta Maria and is knighted by the king, 
and when he manages meanwhile to create with Inigo Jones 
the most lavish masque of the period, to succeed Ben Jon- 
son as laureate, to write tragedies and comedies of some 
merit and great popularity, to compose part of an epic and 
a vast quantity of charming occasional verse, to introduce 
opera into England under the Commonwealth, to run with 
applause and profit one of the Restoration’s two theatres, 
and finally to be buried in the Abbey under an inscription 
borrowed from Jonson’s tomb—when all this can be said of 
a man, one may justifiably expect his biography to be good 
reading. Professor Nethercot’s book more than fulfills one’s 
expectations. 

D’avenant was not a great poet; but he was a talented 
versifier and an astute playwright-manager. He provided 
the link between the Jacobean and Restoration stages, and 
helped to carry Shakespeare (somewhat mutilated) across 
the gulf. His influence on the development of the English 
theatre was various. Among other things he brought scenes 
and women to the public boards (though, unfortunately for 
his biographer, Nell Gwyn belonged to the other company). 
Of such theatrical activities, the author gives a vivid account; 
but it is regrettable that more space could not be found for 
purely literary criticism. The estimate of the poet needs 
to be added to the picture of the man. Yet D’avenant pos- 
sessed tremendous if undisciplined vigour; his life was as 
full of incident as his time, and it loses little of its verve 
in this telling. The study is minutely documented, and rests 
upon painstaking research which has resulted in discoveries 
varying in importance from the complexities of theatrica! 
ventures to the names of obscure (and numerous) offspring. 
But Professor Nethercot’s élan has not sunk under the dust 
of record offices. If the evidence is in his foot-notes, the 
lively raciness of Cavalier and Restoration London is re- 
flected in his style. 

—A. E. BARKER. 


Politics of Coleridge 


THE POLITICAL THOUGHT OF SAMUEL TAYLOR 
COLERIDGE: A selection by R. J. White; Nelson (Cape) 
pp. 272; $2.75. 

{ jpee reputation of Coleridge as a political thinker would 
probably have been greater, at least in his own time, if 

he had been a more orthodox party-man. He puzzled most 

of his contemporaries, as he did the intimate group of audit- 
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ors at Highgate, because his mind did not follow the well- 
worn paths of thought. He had his doubts about the Jacob- 
ins in his revolutionary youth, about the Tories in his con- 
servative age, and he waged war at all times against the 
ethical teaching of the utilitarians and the unabashed mater- 
ialism of the political eeonomists. He could complain in 
1825 that he was “abused by The Edinburgh Review as the 
representative of one Party, and not even noticed by The 
Quarterly Review as the representative of the other.” 

Yet his basic ideas were very simple, and were expounded 
consistently for thirty years. As a philosophic idealist he 
believed that no nation could be wisely governed unless there 
was some general realization of the true idea of the state and 
the church, and, as far as he could see, no party, political, 
ecclesiastical or economic, had any concern for first prin- 
ciples or the eternal pattern. He would formulate these 
principles, and thereby expose the monstrous folly of the 
economists. The state was not a shop-keepers’ union for 
the regulation of trade and the protection of property, but 
the res publica to which every man owed loyalty and re- 
spect, and without which the good life would be impossible. 
In this body politic the national church should provide the 
mind and conscience, and it should be broad enough to in- 
clude all the intelligent, educated, and humane, the whole 
“clerisy” of the nation, as a civilizing agent. 

Mr. White has provided us with a large and varied selec- 
tion from Coleridge’s political comment in prose and verse, 
and a lucid expository ‘introduction. Excerpts range in 
length from one sentence to fifteen pages. It is unfortunate 
that the editor was forced to make so much use of scissors 
and paste. The doctrine of the perfect and heavenly pattern 
seems strangely out of place in a scrap-book. 


—J. R. MacGILLIVRAY. 
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Briefs 


THE MUSIC OF LANGUAGE: J. Campbell-McInnes; Fred- 

erick Harris Co., Oakville, Ont.; pp. 92; $1.00. 

R. Campbell-McInnes, the weil-known Toronto vocalist 

and musical authority, has here set down useful ad- 
vice for all speakers and singers. He emphasizes the ne- 
glected truths that “good tone and good pronunciation are 
one and the same” and that “speaking and singing well is an 
artistic habit, not an intellectual gift.” The book occasion- 
ally sacrifices accuracy for simplicity; the history of the 
English language did not begin with “an isolated dialect” in 
England “five hundred years ago,” nor can “present-day 
English . . . be said to have its foundation in the translation 
of the English Bible in 1611.” The development of our 
tongue is a story which goes back continuously past Shakes- 
peare and Chaucer to the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, and epito- 
mizings which neglect this are necessarily distortions. The 
author’s somewhat too ample quotations from the King 
James Bible are effective, however, in illustrating his main 
contention that language is, among other things, a form 
of music. 


A. Y. JACKSON: Albert H. Robson; The Ryerson Press; pp. 
32; 10 full-page reproductions, cloth $1.00, paper .50. 


HIS is the most recent and in some ways the best of the 

booklets written by the late A. H. Robson in the Can- 
adian Artists Series. He was writing of a painter who has 
made a great contribution to Canadian art and one whom he 
had known personally for many years. He was in complete 
sympathy with his aims and his writing reflects his admira- 
tion and enthusiasm. He tells of Jackson’s forbears, his 
artistic development—experience in commercial art, study at 
the Montreal Art Association and in Europe, and his absorp- 
tion in contemporary movements in European art centres. 
After Jackson’s return to Canada, he met the artists in Tor- 
onto and became one of the original members of the Group 
of Seven. The notes to the reproductions emphasize the 
peculiar quality of Jackson’s work—his interest in pat- 
tern, in the generous sweeping rhythms of the Canadian 
countryside and the mood and colouring of Canadian land- 
scape. It will be a great pity if the publishers do not con- 
tinue this series of monographs on Canadian artists, so ably 
begun. —H. K. F. 


JUDGES OF THE SUPREME COURT: Cortez A. M. Ewing; 
University of Minnesota Press; pp. 124; $2.00. 


ERE is a full documentation on the external qualifica- 

tions and experience of all the men appointed to the 
U.S.A. Supreme Court from 1789 to 1937. Mr. Ewing works 
within definite limits and does not overstep them; he studies 
the manner of the judges’ appointment, geographical repre- 
sentation, ages, education (formal, political and legal) of 
them all. The data is presented concisely and clearly, illus- 
trated by a series of attractive graphs and tables. In this 
way the book is a mass of information and a number of gen- 
eral principles of development emerge. The conclusion: 
“Sometime we may come to realize, intellectually devastat- 
ing as it may be, that the interpretation of the Constitution 
is a political rather than a judicial function” applies equally 
to the B.N.A. Act. This is the chief, and indeed overwhelm- 
ing, argument against the retention of appeals to the Privy 
Council. Those who doubt it would do well to pay attention 
to Mr. Ewing’s facts which effectively dispose of the legend 
of Olympian detachment—in any Supreme Court. 
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ROCOCO. The Life and Times of Prince Henry of Prussia, 
1726-1802; A. E. Grantham; Nelson (The Bodley Head); 
10/6. 

HE student of German literature is familiar with the 
story of the cruel exploitation of the middle and lower 
classes whereby the innumerable royal courts of the period 
paid for their reckless extravagance. This book lovingly de- 
scribes the whole round of life for the favoured few, the 

French education and cultural sympathies of all the royal 

and noble class and their indifference towards the new-born 

literature of their own country. The author shows how these 

French sympathies in the case of Prince Henry even with- 

stood the shock of the French Revolution and the wholesale 

disappearance of the aristocracy. 

There is a careful and interesting description of his palace 
of Rheinberg, with much intimate detail as to the practical 
management of his vast establishment. We get many a 
glimpse of neighbouring courts, in particular of the Prince’s 
reception by Catherine the Great in St. Petersburg. On 
the whole this is a pleasantly chatty volume, but it does not 
penetrate deeply into the life of the times. 

—C. L. 


CANADA TODAY: F. R. Scott; Oxford Press; pp. 184; 

$1.25; (second edition). 

HAT a book such as this so rapidly reached a second 

edition proves that a good many Canadians are seriously 
studying the problems of their country. The first edition 
was reviewed in the September Forum as “an excellent guide 
whether for individuals or groups” and “a valuable work of 
rapid reference for every thinking citizen to have on his 
bookshelf.” Canada Today is probably the most concise and 
clearly-written description of Canada and its problems, with 
special emphasis on foreign relations. This second edition 
shows careful revision throughout, figures and statistics are 
brought up to date, and the chapters on foreign policy en- 
larged to deal with the changed situation since Munich. Ex- 
cept for declaring himself in favor of legislation to ensure 
the right to neutrality, Professor Scott is here not expound- 
ing his own views but providing an analysis of the factors 
upon which any view must be passed. We recommend the 
book once more, and most heartily. 


THE PRESSMAN AND THE LAW: G. F. L. Bridgman; 
Pitman; pp. 105; $1.00. 
HIS useful little book by an English barrister details and 
interprets for the layman the laws governing the press in 
England. Since many of these, particularly the laws of libel, 
contempt of court and copyright, have counterparts in the 
Canadian criminal code and statutes, the book is of almost 
equal interest to Canadians. 





Frederick Philip Grove 


has recently issued a private printing limited to 
500 copies of the first edition of an Ontario novel 


“TWO GENERATIONS” 


The edition is printed on laid paper and bound in a 
distinctive binding; all copies are numbered and 
autographed. It will not be followed by a trade 
edition inside of six months from date of issue. 


The remaining copies can be secured only from the 
author, Mr. F. P. Grove, Simcoe, Ont., at a price of 
$4.00 postpaid. 


















Bankers of London: Percy Arnold; 
Longmans (Hogarth); pp. 108; $1.50. 
This is a useful Who’s Who in British 
banking circles. It describes the per- 
sonnel of the Court of the Bank of Eng- 
land and their affiliations to Finance 
Houses, Insurance companies and other 
banks—these latter “overseas” banks 
only, as the big deposit banks are not re- 
presented, a trace of the old rivalry be- 
tween them and the Bank of England. 
A brief history of the main finance 
houses follows, then of the discount 
houses, and finally of the Big Five. Fin- 
ancial policy is only incidentally referred 
to; the book is essentially a directory of 
persons. As such, it presents a pretty 
picture of interlocking directorates, even 
of family connections with members of 
the government, and is of importance to 
anyone who would understand the fin- 
ancial oligarchy of old England, with all 
its “money barons” who are listed at the 
end. 
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Brief of the Canadian Penal Association 
and of the Canadian Prisoners’ Wel- 
fare Association before The Royal 
Commission on Penitentiaries and The 
Penal System of Canada; (Mimeo- 
graphed). Obtainable from The Can- 
adian Prisoners’ Welfare Association. 

Annual Reports of The Montreal Council 
of Social Agencies. 

Annual Reports of The Department of 
Justice (Penitentiary Branch) Ottawa. 

Annual Reports of The Prison Commis- 
sioners of Great Britain (The Prison 
Commission, Whitehall, London S.W.) 

Annual Reports of The Prison Associa- 
tion of New York (135 East 15th St., 
New York). 

Annual Reports of American Prison Con- 
gresses (obtainable from The Amer- 
ican Prison Association). 

Proceedings of The International Peni- 
tentiary Congress (Quinquennial) ; 
Bureau of The International Prison 
Commission, Berne, Switzerland, $3.00. 

(b) Periodicals 

The Penal Reformer: Quarterly Publica- 
tion of the Howard League for Penal 
Reform (Price 3d. per issue). Contains 
articles and book reviews. 

Probation: Journal of the National As- 
sociation of Probation Officers, White- 
hall, London. 

Social Welfare: Issued by the Social Ser- 
vice Council of Canada; 25c. 

(ec) Organizations 
The following organizations can sup- 
ply detailed information, statistics, etc., 
on their work: 

The American Prison Association: 135 
East 15th St., New York City. 

The Canadian Prisoners’ Welfare Asso- 
ciation, 1502 Ste. Catherine W., Mon- 
treal. 

The International Penal and _ Peniten- 
tiary Commission, Berne, Switzerland. 

The Howard League for Penal Reform, 
Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, 
London, S. W. 1, England. 

The National Probation Association, 50 
West 50th Street, New York. 

The National Society of Penal Informa- 
tion Inc., 114 East 30th St., New York. 

The Social Service Council of Canada, 
37 Bloor Street West, Toronto. 

The Canadian Welfare Council, 245 

Cooper Street, Ottawa. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(Mention in this list does not preclude 
review in this or a later issue). 

The Pressman and the Law: G. F. L. 
Bridgman; Pitman; pp. 105; $1.00. 
Economic Aspects of Defence: Harold 
Macmillan, M.P.; Macmillan; pp. 67. 
Lucien: Vivian Parsons; McOlelland & 

Stewart; pp. 362; $3.00. ~ 

Intelligence in the Modern World: John 
Dewey’s Philosophy, with introd. J. 
Rattner (Modern Library Giant); Mac- 
millan; pp. 1077; $1.49. 

Retuarn to the Baltic: Hilaire Belloc; 
Macmillan (Constable); pp. 192; $4.00. 

Inside Red China: Nym Wales; Double- 
day Doran; pp. 356; $3.50. 

Mrs. Warrender’s Profession: G. D. H. 
and Margaret Cole; Macmillan; pp. 
334; $2.25. 

Christmas Holiday: W. Somerset Maug- 
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rye Ryerson (Heinemann); pp. 289; 

Here Comes a Candle: Storm Jameson; 
Macmillan; pp. 281; $2.25. 

Vitalize Your Speech: Edith E. Gattis; 
Copp Clark (Caxton); pp. 270; $2.50. 

The Vatican As A World Power: Joseph 
Bernhart; transl. G. N. Schuster; 
Longmans; pp. 456; $4.50. 

Poems For Spain: ed. W. H. Auden and 
= ar Spender; Longmans (Hogarth); 

Education Today and Tomorrow: W. H. 
— and T. C. Worsley; Hogarth; 

c. 

Goodbye To Berlin: Christopher Isher- 
we Longmans (Hogarth); pp. 317; 

Wickford Point: John P. Marquand; Mc- 
Clelland and Stewart (Little Brown); 
pp. 458; $2.75. 

Stevenson At Silverado: Anne R. Issler; 
Copp Clark (Caxton); pp. 247; $3.50. 
Canada’s Unemployment Problem: Ed. 

L. Richter; Macmillan; pp. 414; $2.50. 

Tay John: Howard O’Hagan; Laidlaw & 
Laidlaw; pp. 264; 7/6. 

The New Sweden: A Vindication of Dem- 
acracy; Bjarrie Braatoy; Nelson; pp. 
172; 60c. 

State Interference in South Africa: F. Y. 
van Bilfou; P. S. King (London); pp. 
322; 15/-. 

Matthew Arnold: Lionel Trilling; Mc- 
Leod (Norton); pp. 465; $4.00. 

Days Of Our Years: Pierre Van Paas- 
Py oo ; (Hillman-Cur]); pp. 520; 

Mein Kampf: Adolf Hitler; complete, an- 
notated translation; McClelland and 
Stewart; pp. 994; $3.00. 

Between 2 Wars? :, “Vigilantes”; Collins 
(Penguin Special); pp. 212; 20c. 

China Struggles For Unity: J. M. D. 
Pringle; Collins (Penguin Special); 
pp. 182; 20c. 

Mirage Water (Poems): Lord Dunsany; 
Dorrance; pp. 78; $1.75. 


WANTED 


Copies of following numbers of the Can- 
adian Forum: 10, 12-16, 19-21, 23-25, 28, 
44, 48, 55, 57, 88, 97 and 183. Please 
write the Canadian Forum, stating price. 











STEAMSHIP BOOKINGS 


by any line 
UNIVERSITY TRAVEL CLUB 
Management J. F. and G. H. Lucas 
57 Bloor St. W., Toronto KI. 1452 
Ask for our combined European 
Sailing List 








CANADIANA 
NEW, OUT-OF-PRINT, RARE 
Catalogue on Request 
Libraries Purchased 
DORA HOOD’S BOOK ROOM 
KI. 8915—720 Spadina Ave., Toronto 








We offer a complete travel service 
as agents for 

Busses, Lake Steamers, Airlines 

and Steamship Lines to all parts 
of the world. 


OVERSEAS TRAVEL LTD. 


287 College St., Toronto MI. 3569 








WANTED 


Subscription agents: Payment is 

by commission only. For details 

write to The Canadian Forum, 28 

Wellington Street West, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 








All These May Be Obtained 
from 
LITERATURE SERVICE 


League of Nations Society 
43 St. George St., Toronto, KI. 2197 








BOOKS 
New : Used : Out-of-print 


Let us quote on your wants from 
the Largest Stock in Canada 


C. Cole & Company Ltd. 
THE BOOK EXCHANGE 
370 Bloor W., Toronto KI. 2151 











Men’s Suits °35 to $60 
Craftsmanship and Intelligent 
Interpretation of Style 
The HARRY SKITCH CO. Ltd. 
9 Adelaide East, EL. 4763, Toronto 








ANY BOOK 
Technical, professional or other- 
wise supplied: many in fine used 
condition at consequent savings. 
Submit your wants for quotation. 
Ask for free lists on your special 
interests. 
THE ACADEMY BOOKSTORE 
144 Bloor West, RA. 3424, Toronto, 











PICTURE FRAMING 
Largest individual selection of mouldings 
in Toronto. Hand-carved frames for 

painting. 
CURRY’S ART STORE 


760 Yonge Street KIngsdale 2838 
(Two doors below Uptown Theatre) 














CORRESPONDENCE CLUB 





If you are in need of congenial contacts 
and enjoy correspondence with progress- 
ive thinkers, the service of Contacts, the 
Clearing House of Friendship, will in- 
terest you. Many British members. 
Founded in 1927, with over 2400 mem- 
bers enrolled. For free literature write 
to Contacts, Box 91, Station D, New 
York City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED — Original poems, songs, for 
immediate consideration. Send poems to 
Columbian Music Publishers Ltd., Dept. 
C87, Toronto, Canada. 











WATCH REPAIRING—28 Years’ Ex- 
perience. A. W. Snack, 309 Queen West, 
Toronto. 
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For Eighteen Years... 


The Canadian Forum has provided Canadians 
with a journal of informed opinion and com- 
ment— political, social, literary, artistic—upon 
the affairs of their country, and interpreted 
_ world affairs from the Canadian point of view. 


The Canadian Forum herewith enters upon its 
nineteenth year with an enlarged, and rapidly 
growing, circle of readers. Many in other 
countries have come to look to the Forum for 
an analysis of the Canadian scene—and to 
appreciate its realistic, progressive, independ- 
ent approach to current problems. 


Do not rely on merely ‘seeing’ the Canadian 
Forum — borrowing it or picking it up some- 
where. Make sure of it every month in your 
own home. 


THE CANADIAN 


FORUM 


Subscription: 28 Wellington St. W. 
$2.00 per year Toronto, Ontario 
$1.50 for six months Phone WA. 5118 
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